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BIDDEN. 





BY CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. 





HE seventh day is God’s reception day. 

Six days in every week He comes to us 
To buoy our strength with His for daily tasks, 
To bring us comfort or to give us joy, 

But on the seventh He throws wide His doors 
And bids us enter. All heaven’s courts are filled 
With bloom and beauty and the sound of song. 
The white-robed multitude and men of earth, 
Arrayed in battered armor, there may meet 

For one brief moment while the battle lulls, 

And they who fight and they who fought and won 
Before the throne may mingle. Shall we shun 
So great an honor? Shall we turn away 

From so august an audience chamber? Nay, 

But let us cast-earth’s rags aside and don 


Heaven’s fair court robe; our King receives today! 


<=> 
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Church Equipment. 








Content CR CHURCH SCHOOL AN an 
WEST TROY N.Y, BELLS 


For Churches, Scuools, etc., also Chimes 


and Peais. For2ore than half a centaur’ 
noted for werlority over all others. 












Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. B@-Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, 0. 


PUREST BELL 1BELLS AND TIN.) 








Send 


tal \e 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 





refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo: 
samples and prices. 
Cc. Ww. BENT & co., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


@, A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
mn Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 



















Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘Nervor’wy 











CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 

b we are t d 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We 
f | solicit correspondence, 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSf82s!*s.., Boston. 











CHURCH Established 1827. 
ORCANS | Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 





+ A New , 
Serial 


By the well-known novelist 
EDNA LYALL, 
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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG” 


This Serial begins in the tssue of 


‘ Harper’s Bazar 


VANS 


¢ 


on 


¥ 






\ 


Dated April 8tb. 


5 a 2 


Subscription price, $4 a Year 
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Children’s Day 
== MUSIC - = 
New No. XXVII. 
My Country. 
III. The Children and 


the Kingdom. 


VI. The Child in the 
Temple. 


XI. Bible Children. 
XV. The Good Fight. 
XIX. My Sunday School. 


XXIII. The Lord’s 
Garden. 


rad 


{ 





Pilgrim 
Children’s 
Services. 


By M. C. HAZARD. 


Musical Editor, 
JOHN W. TUFTS. 





Price 5cts.; 100 copies, $4.00. 
Samples, 2 cts. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 
FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. . 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO.. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 


ime) 5 
MUDIXANY 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Kecitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price S0cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New: 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ. 
Price$]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. \ THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $l] 50ayear. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 























How to Raise Money Through 
The Ladies’ Aid Society. 


WE give a premium, a Palpit Bible, a Communion Set, a Set of Dishes for Church Socials, or a 


unday School O 


m, or allow a cash commission of r cent. der fi Soa 
sold through any Ladies’ Society. Send 4 cents in stam gf gg A Seago on @ comm arene 44 
will send one FREE to the President of any society who 


to my the p ge ona ple cake, or we 
will send us her address on a postal card. 





Ww. W. THOMAS, 46 E. 3d Street, Cincinnati, oO. 





antral 
The Exhibition number of 
Scribner’s Magazine, to be is- 
sued simultaneously with the 
opening of the World's Fair 
will contain the first publication 
of an original manuscript by 
George Washington, giving a 
graphic personal account of the 
Braddock Campaign; _ illustra. 
tions by Howard Pyle. The 
frontispiece will be a reproduc. 
tion in color of a pastel by 
Robert Blum, put on stone by 
the artist himself. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





Entirely New. 
Abreast of the Times. 
A Grand Educator. 















Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” 


_ Ten years spent 
in revising, 100 ed- 
itors employed and 
more than $300,000 
expended. 


Everybod 
should ie thts 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and 
meaning of words. 
in Itself. It also gives 
the often desired information concerning 
eminent persons; facts concerning the 
countries, cities, towns, and natural fea- 
tures of the globe; particulars concerning 
noted fictitious persons and places; trans- 
lation of foreign quotations, words, and 
proverbs ; etc., etc., etc. 
This Work is Invaluable inthe 
household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- 
fessional man, and self-educator. 














—Ss 
A Library 






Sold by All Booksellers. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. a 
Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. ’ 


(@r"Do not buy cheap photo- 
graphic reprints of ancient 
editions. 


(r’Send for free prospectus. 


DICTIONARY 











WE publish Books for 





writings, also e P 


Sunday 
School 
Workers 


rk 


For instance: 
The Model Sunday School. 


By Rev. Gro. M. BoynTON, D.D. 


Price 75 cents. 


A thoroughly practical, comprehensive Handbook 
for 8. 8S. Superintendents and Teachers. 


9 
Sunday School Primary Teachers 
Manual. By LOUISE ORDWAY TEAD. Price 3 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 35 cents 


Sermons by the Monday Club. 
On the International 8. S. Lessons for 18%. Price 
$1.25. Published yearly. 


The Bible. the Sunday School Text 
Book. By ALFRED HOLBURN, M. A. Price, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

eness of the sacred 
Treats of authenticity and genuin ort coaching OF 


Hi 





yp 
metaphor, simile, parable, etc. 


Seven Laws of Teaching. : 
By JOHN L. GREGORY, LL.D. Price 65 cents; papel 
25 cents. 


The Young Teacher. 
An Elementary Handbook of 8. S. Instruction. By 


Wm. S. GRosER, B. 8. C. Price, clot 


h, 75 cents; 


paper, 25 cents. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing aot 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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PRIMARY 
CONVICTIONS 


BY THE 


Bishop of Derry 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: Being 
Discussions on Subjects Connected 
with the Evidences of Christianity 
(Columbia College Lectures, 1892). 
By William Alexander, D.D., Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D., Dublin, 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


As acontribution to the evidences of Chris- 
tianity and an aid to the elucidation of 
Christian doctrine this ts an important and 
valuable work, which will commend itself to 
( religious teachers and students of every de- 

) nomination, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


wae The above work will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 








STRAIGHT SERMONS ; 


To Young Men and Other Human Beings. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE,D.D. 142mo, $1.25. 
CONTENTS: A Man—Faith—Courage—Power 


—Redemption—~ Abraners Adventure—Solo- 
mon’s Choice—Peter’s Mistake—God Over All 


—The Horizon. 
“A grand volume to put into the hands of 
young men.”’—Christian Inquirer. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York 
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What Church 


Prayer Meeting, Sunday School 
or Y. 0. C. A. 


can afford to be without a supply of good hooks, and 
FLVE, SPIRITED SINGING, when our 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 5 & 6 


COMBINED, 
containing over 400 of the most useful anda wiar 
Baered Songsand Standard Hymhs ever published in 
ne Volume, can be had for the remarkably low price of 
45 per 100, Boards, Words and Muxic. 
10 * 100, Linen Covers, Words Only. 
56“ 100, P aper “ “ “ 
Cloth and Jeather bound copies 
. of the above can also be 
had at all leadir £ Book and Musto Stores. a ” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN C60. 








THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


#6E. Ninth St. NewYork. 74 E. 4th S8t., Cincinnati. 


WANTED 42 


To Sell 
“SCENES FROM EVERY LAND,” 


are BOOK OF THE CENTURY; 
ey ive Magnificent Photographic Views, 
GEN by 14/2 inches. Introduction by 
x. LEW. WALLACE, Author of “Ben-Hur.” 
Conwell by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Russell 
ridge Hew Ul-D., Hon. Wm. C. P, Breckin- 
Ahead of si) Watterson and other talented writers. 
ete a competitors, larger views, finer photo- 
oar 4 wales as many of them, more handsomely 
whe <a lower in price; sells at sight to people 
other ever bought a book in their lives; agents of 
ging fe ks throwing their outfits away and beg- 
pod territory; beautiful sample views free; 
ma control of field; goods on credit; $6.00 
“ 4 day readily earned; success guaranteed, 
AST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, 
Springfield, Ohio, Sole Publishers. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In the Series of American Statesmen. By JOHN 
T. Morse, Jr. Witha portraitand map. 2 vols., 
16mo, $2.50. The same, in Library style, bound in 
smooth red cloth, $2.50. An excellent work de- 
voted chiefly to the political portion of Lincoln’s 
career, the various important questions that en- 
gaged his attention before and during the war; 
and illustrating his marvelous wisdom, good 
sense, sagacity, freedom from passion, compre- 
hensive patriotism, all dominated by a lofty moral 
purpose. 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


By the Editors of the Andover Review. A series 
of noteworthy papers contributed to that Review, 
and forming a symmetrical and very interesting 
treatment of the great topic they discuss. 16mo, 
$1.00. 


Greek Poets in English 
Verse. 


Edited by WM. H. APPLETON, Professor in Swarth- 
more College. 12mo, $1.50. An admirable collec- 
tion of the best Greek poems from Homer, Hesiod, 
Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Aris- 
tophanes, Anacreon, Sappho, and others. These 
are presented in the best translations and pref- 
aced with an Essay by the Editor. 


Horatian Echoes. 


By JoHn O. SARGENT. With a Biographical 
Sketch of Mr. Sargent, and an Introduction by 
Dr. Holmes. 12mo, $1.50. Excellent translations 
of eighty-seven of the Odes of Horace, preserving 
his shrewdness, culture, blitheness of spirit and 
modernness, as well as the more distinctively 
i poetical qualities of his genius. Baa a_i 


Dr. Latimer. == iy 


grA Story of Casco Bay, told with characteristic 
ivivacity and freshness. By CLARA LOUISE BURN- 
{ HAM, author of “* Miss Bagg’s Secretary,’’ ‘ Next 


Door,” etc. $1.25.! 2 > as E> ae 
Poole’s Index to [Periodical 
Literature. 


Vol. Ill. Second Supplement (January, 1887-Jan- 
uary, 1892). Royal 8vo, cloth, $8.00; sheep, $10.00; 
half morocco, gilt top, $12.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 





WE. publish Books of 


_ Home 
® Missionary 
Enterprise 
Ou sulbananine the Iroquois Indians 


Price $1.50. By Mrs. HARRIETT S. CASWELL, 
A graphic and interesting story. . 


Service in the King’s Guard. 
By Two oF THEM. Price #1.50. 
, The personal experiences of two frontier mission- 
aries. 


Asa Turner: 
A Home Missionary Patriarch and His Times. By 
Kev. GEO. F. MAGOUN, D.D. $1.50. 


The Mormon Delusion: 
Its History, Doctrines and the Outlook in Utah. By 
Rev. M. W. MONTGOMERY. Paper, 5 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. Prices net. 


Shokomish. 

Ten Years of Missionary Work among the Indians. 
By Rev. M. EELLS. $1.25. 

Mary and I; or, Forty Years among 
THE SIOUX. By STEPHEN R. Rigos, D.v., LL. D. 
Portraits. $1.50. 

Encidents in a Busy Life. #1.2. 


An autobiography of Rev. Asa Bullard, the Sunday 
school organizer and missionary. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By B. L. FARJEON. 
THE LAST TENANT. 


ANovel. By B. L. Farseon, author of “ Bre: d- 
and-Cheese and Kisses,” ‘“‘Great Po:ter 
Square,”’ “ Griff,” ‘‘ Blade-o’-Grass,” ‘The 
Sacred Nugget,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, elcth, 
$1.00. 

This is the best thing Mr. Farjeon has written in man 

a day:—The story of a haunted house, told with suc 


matter-ot-fact detail, that, once begun, it must be read 
to the end. 





By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Wooing 
O’t,” “ Which Shall it Be?” ete. 1 vol., 
12mo. Cassell’s Sunshine Series; paper, 50 
cents ; extra cloth, $1.00. 


“ The different characters are outlined with that art of 
brilliant contrasts which the author employs with un- 
failing felicity.”—Boston Beacon. 





By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
THE REVOLUTION IN 
TANNER’S LANE. 


Edited by Reupen SHaprcortr. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. Uniform with ‘‘ The Autobiog- 
raphy of Mark Rutherford,’ by the same 
author. 

“ His men and women are alive and real, and we follow 
his analysis of their motives with the same sort of in- 


terest with which we read Balzac or Charlotte Bronté.” 
—St. James Gazette. 








By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
A STUDY IN TEMPTATIONS. 
ANovelette. By Jonun OLIVER HosBeEs, auth r 
of ‘Some Emotions and a Moral,” ett. 1 
vol., 16mo, cloth, unique, 50 cents, Cassell’s 
**Unknown”’ Library. 





The author of “Some Emotions and a Moral” neers 
no introduction to readers of the “ Unknown” LAbrary. 
It is sufficient to say that his present well-earned popu- 
larity will be increased by this new story. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Containing 44 Full-page Portraits of _Prom- 
inent American and European Authors, is 
now ready, and will be forwarded to any 





address on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


THIS PORTRAIT CATALOGUE comprises New and 
Forthcoming Books ,and a selection from our complete 
descriptive catalogue of publications; is ew ages | 

rinted on a paper made specially for the purpose, an 
s a valuable guide to some of the best literature of the 
day. Send for a copy. 


Cassell Publishing Companv, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD of PUBLICATION 





MiSs Bt SS 


By Helen B. Williams 


A story of a young girl from the age of 
sixteen onward, through the experiences 
of home life and school life. 


12mo ~ - Price, $1.25. 


Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES & CO., 
13) Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








The World's 
Greatest Masterpiece. 








Se atari 

y lan e 

orin any country, 

IMITATION __Now READY. 

ntrodu 3 

OF CHRIST | ‘rns rent Boox of the 
Year for Agents.’ 

Address A. J. HOLMAN & CO., LimiTED, 
1222 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchas someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust as goed. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh, Geo. A. MACBETH Co 





OMFORT With leather 

with Vacuum Leather 

Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 

-atent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


You have noticed se to: need repainting, 


faded. Others always look bright, clean, fresh. 
“economizes” with “‘cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with ' 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build. 


ings never look as well. 


Almost every20dy knows that good paint can only be had by using 
The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
following brands are strict y pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch”’ process ; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years : 


strictly purt White Lead. 


** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) 


“ARMSTRONG « McKELVY " (Pittsb'gh) ‘*‘ FAHNESTOCK " (Fi.spurgh) 


* ATLAN AIC " (New York k) 

“BE /M2k-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
“BRAYLEY ' (New York) 

** BRIOKLYN " (New York) 
**COLLIER ” (St. a 
**CORNELL " (Buffalo 

** DAVIS- CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN" (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
It you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing intorma- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


that some houses alwa 


they look dingy, rusted, 


The owner of the first 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 


LEWIS" (Philadeiphia) 
“* MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 
**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 
“se ge Legs ** (St. Louis and Chicago) 
“UL TER” (New York) 
tis UNION "(New York) 


1 Broadway, New York, 














Fine === 
Correspondence 











not have them ask him to write to us for them. 





WHITING PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, NEW YORK and PHILA. 


— == Paper 


is nowasessentialtoalady’s 
boudoir as a dressing case, 
The WHITING PAPERCO. 
recognize and meet the de- 
mand most fully. Their 
“Standard Linen” 
and numerous other styles 
of paper are correct for 
society use. They are the 
largest manufacturers of 
fine stationery in the world. 
You can see an immense 
variety of these papers at your stationer’s. If he does 





‘‘It might have been;”’ 
It yet may be. 


There is time enough only keep 
track of the minutes; they will ac- 
complish wonders if wisel y ordered; 
that is the secret of final success— 
watching the minutes. Have you 
a new, quick-winding Waterbury? 

It is the ideal low-priced watch; 
with all the genuineness, beauty 
and accuracy of the high-cost ones. 
Every woman might and ought to 
have it. So should every man and 
boy. It isa treasure in itself and 
often saves a costlier one. 


Stem winding and setting, gold, 
filled, or coin-silver, Hunt- 
ing-case or chatelaine.— 
Every jeweler sells it in all 
styles. $4 to $15. 32 





a Winter wt Summer resort o f peculiar scantily ‘niulineg « se) 
New Principle Applied to Consumption and Diseases of T 
A report 0 Medical Commission showing results hitherto unknown and impossible by prevailing 





/ Seeing 


Saeed 
‘ i” 


th h Tig _ 


$a anitari um 
LAKE Wood NY. 


a 4 


DEN’ 400FLABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
rate sanitarium treatment 4 strietly regular physicians, 


roat and Lungs. 
methods, also illustrated 








es ler and addresses of patients cured sent on application. Two weeks stay will prove WOR! rit * ANIT TTAR change. 
ersonal is ° physician especially invited. Address INGW 
REFERENCES: . STERL TUM, 
C.M.DANIELS, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; S G. DORR, M. D. Buftalo, N. Y. i anther 
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0 Lowell Institute lecturer has 
N ever received a more flattering wel- 

come than that accorded Professor 
Drummond, and the series of twelve lectures 
on The Evolution of Man, three of which 
have already been given, bids fair to take 
rank with the notable courses of other years 
by such men as Professor Fisher and Dr. 
Storrs. Standing room is at a premium al- 
ready and scores are turned away every 
evening. This popular interest is a per- 
sonal tribute to the eminent lecturer, but it 
also demonstrates afresh the keen desire on 
the part of thoughtful persons to know more 


about man on his physical side and in his 
immortal relations. The course has ad- 
yanced far enough to show that its influence 
will be to conserve Christian faith, for 
while Professor Drummond gives full 


weight to what science has conclusively 
proved, he holds to the spiritual and the 
divine as the supreme forces in human his- 
tory and human life. The lectures, if 
published, will be a signal and influential 
contribution to the discussion of evolution. 
Professor Drummond expects to speak at 
Harvard, Amherst and elsewhere before re- 
turning to Scotland, although while his lec- 
tures here are going on he will not be able 
to respond to many calls, 


Congregationalism’s part in the series of 
religious congresses to be held in connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair has now been 
more definitely outlined in a preliminary 
address of the committee, Rev. Willard Scott, 
D.D., chairman, appointed to represent the 
denomination in accordance with a vote of 
the last National Council. The Parliament 
of Religions opens Sept. 10 and the histeric 
precedence of our polity among the Prot- 
estant faiths of the country is recognized in 
assigning that date for two sessions de- 
voted to a presentation. of the truths for 
Which Congregationalism stands and the in- 
terests which are dear to us. The speakers 
will be men whom the denomination will be 
gratified to have represent it. During the 
following week Congregational headquarters 
will be opened in one of the smaller halls of 
the Art Palace, in which magnificent build- 
ing, containing twenty-two auditoriums, 
Various meetings of the Parliament of Reli- 
sions, which lasts from Sept. 10-27, will be 
held. Doubtless a number of the descend- 
antsof the Pilgrims will time their visits to 
Chicago with a view to attending this im- 
portant gathering, 





Commenting on the fact that a South- 
Per who served with distinction in the 
oa army, is now at the head of the 
por Department, Prof. Woodrow Wilson 

Princeton, in the April Review of Reviews, 
truly Says; 
ang ht can regard such facts without wonder 
port a Such is the healing and amalga- 
deters Orce of fair fight, and of the sovereign 
tions tg of policy under free institu- 

he war is indeed a long way behind 


We are reminded of the truth of the above 
as we read the speeches made last week at 
Atlanta, Ga., by the mayor, the commander 
of the Confederate Veterans and: the repre- 
sentatives of the women of the city, at a re- 
ception given in honor of Gen. O. O. How- 
ard. With hands clasped over ‘‘ Old Glory”’ 
the former Union general and Confederate 
colonel pledged their loyalty to the reunited 
nation. General Howard was moved to 
make a speech of exceptionable fervor and 
frankness, in which he set forth his political 
creed, which is somewhat at variance with 
that of the average politician, viz., To love 
the Lord with all his soul and his neighbor 
as himself. 

The State of South Carolina has decided 
to take entire charge of the liquor traffic 
within its borders. This policy has been 
tried abroad, but not in the same sense. 
The Gothenburg system in Norway is a 
system of state control, but this contro] is 
much more detailed and carefully managed 
than there is any announcement that it is 
to be in South Carolina, If the experiment 
in the American State results in a more 
intelligent, vigorous and successful han- 
dling of the problem, in a diminution of the 
amount of public temptation and an amel- 
ioration of the other evils attending the ex- 
istence of saloons, so as to be a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that control by the State is 
a distinct advance upon past methods in 
the direction of good morals, the example 
of South Carolina will be followed else- 
where. But if the matter prove to be 
merely a new move in the game of politics 
and if it neither accomplish nor attempt 
anything of practical value, it will soon be 
forgotten. 


According to Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
‘* Episcopal Methodism in America is at the 
forks of the road. The one leads to Congre- 
gationalism, the other back to the old path 
trod by our fathers.’’ Indeed! If we must 
accept one or the other of the bishop’s al- 
ternatives perhaps we would better get ready 
for the incorporation of the good folk who 
number so many million and give so gener- 
ously to missions at home and abroad. But 
we fancy that the bishop overstates the di- 
lemma. It doubtless is true, as he says, 
that ‘‘ the letter and spirit of the compact by 
which the ministry and membership of Epis- 
copal Methodism for the glory of God and 
the good of the church delegated to con- 
stituted authority the distribution of min- 
isterial labor” is ignored by a constantly 
increasing number of churches. This dis- 
regard causes heartburnings among breth- 
ren and leads the recalcitrant churches to 
‘incur all the disadvantages of out-and-out 
Congregationalism without its safeguards 
and compensations.’”’ Nevertheless, the day 
of episcopal authority is not returning. 
Even in the Roman Catholic fold it has been 
dealt deadly blows by recent decisions of the 


Pope, who has overruled the bishops of 
France and the United States. Every step 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church takes which looks toward 
the extension of the time limit positively re- 
enforces the authority of the preacher and 
the congregation. Every step it may take 
in obedience to counsel like Bishop Fitz- 
gerald’s, which bas for its purpose the in- 
crease of arbitrary power lodged ina bishop, 
is a step that will put the church out of 
touch with the life and thought of the age. 


a —— 


DENOMINATIONAL 00-OPERATION. 

Interest in a greatly needed reform seems 
to be finding most earnest expression in the 
extreme limits of our country. In Wash- 
ington and Maine practical steps have been 
attempted toward such co-operation between 
denominations as will tend to decrease the 
great waste of efforts and of money in the 
needless multiplication of feeble churches. 
An article on our 580th page describes the 
progress of the movement in the former 
State and President W. DeWitt Hyde gives 
an account in the Forum for April of what 
is being done in Maine. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of co- 
operation lies in the conviction of some of 
the denominations that their chief mission 
is to convert the Christians of other denom- 
inations to their own methods. The very 
intensity of effort to bring about moral re- 
forms seems often to belittle the aims of 
reformers. Many temperance workers give 
little thought to the intemperate or to those 
who promote intemperance, but reserve 
their hardest blows for their fellow-workers 
who do not adopt all their rules and meth- 
ods. They feel that they can make more 
impression on those already interested in 
the main subject than on those who are in- 
different or opposed. So also the Christian 
who magnifies the things which distinguish 
him from other Christians believes that he 
will find in other religious bodies a more 
hopeful field for impressing his views than 
in the world outside. A few years ago in 
Missouri the denomination which calls itself 
‘Christian’? employed in its missionary 
work three ‘‘ debating evangelists,’ whose 
sole business was to go to every town in the 
State where a new Sunday school or church 
was being organized and, if possible, pre- 
vent the organization. They would appear 
in the meeting and before its close would 
announce a time for holding another meet- 
ing, and in this they would spend the hour 
in showing the wickedness of the body 
which was trying to plant a Christian insti- 
tution in the new town. 

Accompanying our article we received a 
letter from a Baptist minister in Washing- 
ton who had read the article in manuscript. 
He desired to explain that Baptists cannot 
co-operate with other denominations be- 
cause ‘‘our simple watchword is loyalty to 
the clear commands of Christ, regarding 
nothing as non-essential which we find 
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plainly written in the volume of the Book.” 
He writes that Baptists would not deliber- 
ately seek the overthrow of any Christian 
enterprise, but if the power of Baptist prin- 
ciples, that is, belief in immersion as the 
only baptism, should result in annihilating 
the enterprise, they would only glory in it, 
‘*as we should clearly see that it was a tri- 
umph of truth, and then only with reverent 
humility, that Christ alone might be hon- 
ored.’’ This is simply a devout adaptation 
of the watchword of Islamism, ‘‘Our God 
is God alone, and Baptists are His prophets.”’ 
It well illustrates the greatest obstacle to 
denominational co-operation—the conviction 
in each denomination that its chief mission 
is to absorb or destroy all the others. 

As to Congregationalists, we shall do 
most to promote co-operation by devoting 
our energies first and chiefly to convert men 
to Christ, and'so to change communities into 
spiritual obedience to Him, and next to ad- 
vance the education of the people in the 
knowledge of Christian character as supreme 
devotion to Him, reception of the Holy 
Spirit as His gift and as close fellowship 
with other Christians as can be maintained 
consistently with peace. This may be slow 
work, but it is sure to be most fruitful in 
the end. Deeper and broader Christian char- 
acter and intelligence alone will bring de- 
nominational co-operation. 

We believe that too much stress has been 
laid in the discussion of recent years on the 
importance of organized unity. No denomi- 
nation looks with favor toward losing itself 
in another. Its idea of unity is the absorp- 
tion of other denominations into itself. 
Much of the preaching on Christian unity 
simply intensifies denominationalism. But 
co-operation is possible. To some extent it 
is already realized. The experiments in 
Maine and Washington will not be in vain. 
The recent conferences in New York be- 
_tween representatives of the Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed home 
missionary societies have given a new impe- 
tus to the movement. The discussion in 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting last week be- 
tween Free Baptists and Congregationalists 
was an important step in the same direc- 
tion. Piety, patience, persistence and prac- 
tical experiments will show the unreasona- 
bleness, the waste and the disloyalty to 
Christ of His disciples of different names 
contending with one another to divide and 
subdivide fields which constantly diminish 
by such a process when they might be en- 
larged and made nobly fruitful by co-opera- 
tion. Such efforts often bring so rich re- 
sults in revivals that the sight of Christian 
denominations rejoicing in one another's 
prosperity is the most effective persuasion 
to the unconverted to accept Christ as their 
Redeemer. As faith deepens and love en- 
larges Christian character the lines which 
divide Christians will become less marked, 
and by and by, if they do not disappear, 
will remain only to strengthen the one body, 
as the partitions of a great building make 
its walls and roof to stand secure. 


— 


OFFIOE SEEKERS. 


Should a stranger land on our shores dur- 
ing these early weeks of the new adminis- 
tration, he could not fail to be impressed by 
that ardent zeal to serve their country which 
hundreds of men are now manifesting, to 





the grave neglect of their own affairs. He 
would infer that we were not a selfish peo- 
ple, bent upon making ourselves rich; that, 
on the contrary, we had reached the stage 
of human development when we needed no 
longer the spur of self-interest to make us 
useful members of society. Indeed, must 
we also not think it remarkable that there 
are so many men with such a hunger for the 
opportunities of service which a change of 
administration still affords in our land? 
Suppose this absurd, if not shameful, trav- 
esty of public spirit should suddenly be 
transformed into the reality, suppose we 
could take these office seekers literally, sup- 
pose they constituted a symptom of wide- 
spread patriotism instead of national per- 
versity, how different life would seem, yes, 
how different it would be! 

After all, every individual should be an 
office seeker. Sometimes we wonder what 
is the object of our lives. The plans we 
purposed to accomplish are not carried out. 
We do not get the happiness we hoped for 
so long and thus we are tempted to ask, Is 
life worth living? Probably many lives do 
not seem so when it is remembered how lit- 
tle of what the world calls goed falls to 
their share. It is depressing to consider 
from this point of view thousands whose 
waking hours are mostly spent in the mo- 
notonous din of a great mill or, worse yet, 
whose every hour is passed in a wretched 
tenement. But the moment you look upon 
them as office holders rendering indispensa- 
ble service to society, that moment their 
lives gain a significance and a dignity which 
ennobles them whether they consciously ac- 
knowledge it or not. 

It must be exhilarating to control that 
wonderful mechanism, the electric car, but 
does not the personal satisfaction in this 
lose its force on dark nights when the east 
wind blows cold and full of sleet into the 
motorman’s face? Doubtless habit, the 
‘‘ great fly wheel of society,’’ keeps the man 
at his post. And yet he ought to look 
upon his remaining there, and we ought to 
look upon it, as fidelity to us all, to society. 

Every one is either an office holder or a 
parasite, unless his life work is completed 
or not yet begun. Moreover, we err greatly 
if we think paupers are simply persons 
clothed in rags and incapable of self-sup- 
port. They are, rather, those rich and poor 
who, having the strength to be useful, are 
useless. It is not sufficient to be pictur- 
esque; the medieval beggar was very pic- 
turesque. Every life must be judged from 
its relation to society. Noone can take up 
even the business of hod-carrying exclu- 
sively to earn his bread and meat. This 
principle sounds strangely like cant, but its 
cynical neglect has led to the moral aim- 
lessness of thousands, of which the finan- 
cial unfaithfulness, so prevalent as to have 
become a byword, is but one indication. 
Our forgetfulness of it leads us also to re- 
gard the man who is out of work only as 
one whom pity should impel us to help. 
We ought to consider him likewise and pre- 
dominantly as so much social power tempo- 
rarily running to waste which it is our duty 
to restore to its proper work. Our senti- 
ment of sympathy thus becomes an elevated 
moral impulse. 

Surely this view of life must finally tri- 
umph. When its victory is won the young 
man’s chief and thoroughly sincere question 


rrr 
wil! be, not how may I get on, but what oj. 
fice can I best fill, what function may I most 
perfectly perform, the merchant's, the g4. 
man’s the mason’s or the teacher’s? This 
brighter day, when office holding shail he 
universal, is not so distant as we sometimes 
imagine. Its rays already pierce the dark. 
ness of our indifference and fill us with 
social discontent. 
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FAST DAY OBSERVANCE, 


Governor Russell’s recent proclamation 
has forced the people of this State to face 
fairly the question of keeping the day either 
as a true fast or as a holiday, and there can 
be no doubt about the popular reply, 
Whether the Legislature is aware of the fact 
or not, the day no longer is regarded reli- 
giously, except by a comparative handful of 
people. For instance, the Boston Post sent 
reporters to fifty-two Protestant churches in 
this city and its suburbs on the Fast Day 
just passed. In only seventeen were any sery- 
ices held. There was but a single large con- 
gregation, that of the Park Street Church 
and the Tremont Temple, which united and 
numbered 1,260. The Second Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Church had an audience 
of 319 and the Shawmut Church one of 
270, but all the South Boston churches to- 
gether rallied only 269. The Bromfield 
Street Methodists gathered 184, three other 
churches had between one and two hundred 
apiece and nine more had less than a bun- 
dred each, seven of them having less than 
tifty apiece and one, St. Paul’s, having only 
six persons present. The whole seventcen 
audiences numbered by actual count only 
3,072 persons ‘in a population of at least 
500,000. On the other hand, in spite of the 
snow which interfered with out-of-door 
sports, the day was generally observed as a 
holiday. 

The meaning of these facts may as well 
be admitted. This disposition to make the 
day a holiday is not due to any general 
lapse of our population into disregard of 
law, propriety or religion. It is due simply 
to an honesty which prefers to treat things 
as being what they are. The day no longer 
is a fast day, and ordinarily there is ne 
reason why it should be. A mere custom 
has lost weight when its significance has 
vanished. When the Pilgrim colony was in 
peril from Indians or from drought, or 
when the gloom of the War of the Rebellion 
enshrouded us, there was a plain, recog- 
nized reason for public fasting and prayer. 
People generally and readily observed the 
day, as they will again whenever there is 
fresh occasion. But the notion that the 
public ought to be, or can be, compelled to 
go on observing it religiously as a mere cus- 
tom, and that neglect to observe it thus in- 
dicates a tendency toward anarchy, is too 
extravagant a claim to demand serious 
We heartily believe in the value of such 0¢ 
casions as public fast days when some pub- 
lic sorrow, misfortune or sin has fixed at- 
tention upon the duty of public as well as 
private penitence and confession. It is for 


this very reason that we oppose with equal 
heartiness the continued appointment of # 
fast day for no more special reasons than 
that a particular period of the year has 1 
curred and tkat our ancestors long 98° 
thought it proper, to institute a0 

fast. 
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(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 
THE ESSENOE OF HEATHENISM. 


Heathenism does not consist in belonging 
ty a dusky, scantily-clad tribe in some warm 
climate. Nor in being dirty, poor, home- 
less, friendless, or the victim of evil habits 
ina great city, nor in all these at once. The 
essence of heathenism is that which repels 
men from goodness and from God. It is 
selfishness. Just so far as selfishness rules 
our lives, to that extent we are heathenish, 
no matter how cultured we may be or what 
church we attend. One of our polite, re- 
fined, modern city heathen may be more in 
fault than are the brown or black heathen 
who represent the lowest known types of 
humanity. The apostle declares that even 
they have enough knowledge of God to lead 
them somehow to Him, but their ignorance 
is so stolid that the selfishness which impels 
them to refuse or neglect to turn to Him is 
much less blameworthy than it would be 


otherwise. 
Heathenism shows itself as often as else- 
where in the grasping after the gratification 


of desire. Is it money which you crave, or 
social recognition, or literary or political 
success, or only the name of being the best 
housekeeper in the village or the best black- 
smith in the county? Every one of these 
may be a proper and honorable object of 
effort, and, on the other hand, if any one of 
them absorbs you enough to cause you to 
forget to put God and your fellowmen first, 
then, so far as its influence extends, it is 
making you as truly a heathen as if you 
lived in China, Heathenism reveals itself, 
too, in an assumption of wisdom, in a fvol- 
ish vanity based upon supposed intellectual 
superiority. How often this absurd self- 
conceit renders young men and women ridic- 
ulous. If that were all, it would be com- 
paratively a small matter. But when it 
tempts them to deny God, to smile at Chris- 
tianity, to imagine that agnosticism is smart 
and that the eternal and immutable princi- 
ples of righteousness somehow have been 
outgrown and set aside, it is making actual 
heathen of them, as true and pitiable and 
needy heathen as if they lived somewhere 
five thousand miles away and talked another 
language. 

Heathenism in its essential principle al- 
Ways and everywhere is the love and service 
of self instead of God. Let us remember it. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The decisions of Judges Taft and Ricks 
of Ohio, Billings of New Orleans, Bar- 
tett of New York and Speer of Georgia, all 
rendered within two weeks, have crystal- 
lized into fact opinions relative to the rela- 
tions between the State, corporations and 
their employés which have been gathering 
force for years as time after time the people 
have seen their rights ignored by the selfish 
corporation or the selfish labor organiza- 
tion, The decisions find their legal author- 
ay either in the interstate commerce act or 
in the Sherman anti-trust law, and those 
laws find their authority in the will of the 
People who are determined that the power 
of monopoly centered in great trusts or in 
Breat labor organizations shall not be al- 
lowed, through the boycott, to stifle compe- 
tition or impede the natural movements of 
Waveland commerce. As between an‘indi- 
Vidual employer and his employés, or manu- 


facturing and commercial corporations and 
their employés, the courts—representing the 
State—have not assumed to intervene, but 
they have definitely asserted the right of the 
nation to forbid the use of the boycott by 
an organization of laborers when such use 
means any impairment of the service of the 
public carrier engaged in interstate com. 
merce, as in the boycott recently ordered by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
against the transfer of Lake Shore cars to 
the Ann Arbor Road, or when it renders 
impossible the transfer of freight from point 
to point within a definite local area, as in 
the case of the New Orleans strike of last 
November, 


The judges plainly see what the labor 
leaders instantly pointed out, that if this 
extension of the authority of the State is to 
meet with popular approval it must. be im- 
partial and bear as heavily upon the boy- 
cotts of organized capital as upon those of 
organized labor. Hence the peculiar sig- 
nificance of the decisions of Judges Barrett 
and Speer, the one refusing to grant an in- 
junction sought by the employers to restrain 
their former employés from circulating a 
letter calculated to cause a boycott of the 
employers by the consumers because the 
employers were the original discriminators 
and boycotters; the other granting the peti- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and requiring the receiver of the 
Central Railroad of Georgia to enter into 
contracts with that organization for the 
service of its members, at the same time dis- 
tinctly denying the permissibility of Rule 12 
of the brotherhood, which grants authority 
to its chief to order a boycott, and distinctly 
affirming that in this specific instance, since 
the engineers voluntarily asked for court 
control, therefore, when they desire to leave 
the employ of the receiver, in a body or 
otherwise, they must only do it upon such 
conditions as the court may think proper 
for the protection of the property and the 
maintenance of justice to all concerned. 
Here we have the important precedent es- 
tablished of a federal judge ordering a rep- 
resentative of the State, temporarily guard- 
ing the interests of stockholders and the 
State alike, to employ certain individuals 
upon definite conditions, which bind those 
employed to recognize the rights of the public 
and the owners and likewise compel the re- 
ceiver to refrain, pending the drafting and 
signing of the new contract, from, discharg- 
ing or in any way injuring those now in his 
employ who have in any way brought about 
the judicial decree. 


Secretary Gresham is likely to have abun- 
dant opportunity for showing the mettle that 
is in him and the administration he repre- 
sents. Not only is the Hawaiian question to 
be settled but the rights of American mission- 
aries throughout the world seem to be im- 
periled by the hostility of adherents of reli- 
gions which Christianity is supplanting, 
while from Peru comes the news of the 
wounding of our consul or agent at Mol- 
lendo. Circumstances lead to the belief 
that this will not prove to be a very im- 
portant incident, but it is gratifying to 
know that President Cleveland and Secretary 
Gresham sent a stiff note to the United 
States minister in Lima stating that, if the 
facts were established, ‘‘expression of re- 


gret, prompt prosecution of the guilty par- 
ties and reparation for injury to property 
and person’’ must be demanded from the 
Peruvian Government. As to the mission- 
aries, we have referred previously to the 
persecution of the missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board in Turkey, to the tampering 
with the mail of missionaries and United 
States officials by the Turkish officials and 
the efforts which the board’s officials have 
made to induce the State Department to act 
swiftly and vigorously. 








It isa pleasure to announce that Secretary 
Gresham has cabled to Minister Thompson 
in Constantinople a strong expression of 
President Cleveland’s views and positive 
instructions to demand not only prompt 
reparation for the destruction of the college 
at Marsovan, but punishment of all those 
guilty of arsov, alleged prior acts of sedi- 
tion by the students not to affect the rights 
of the United States in the premises. More- 
over, inviolability of official correspondence 
is to be secured. In short, the Sublime 
Porte is to be given to understand that its 
attitude toward the Marsovan incident is to 
be made the test of Turkey’s future amica- 
ble relations with the United States. It is 
about time. There are nearly two hundred 
citizens of the United States residing in 
Turkey, who control property valued at 
more than two million dollars. They, espe- 
cially the missionaries, doubtless do incul- 
cate principles of thought and action which 
are different from those which underlie a 
government like that of the sultan’s, but 
the missionaries themselves are law abiding 
and their inherent rights as men and citi- 
zens of the United States must be defended. 
Rumors of fighting at Ponape and on the 
Marshall Islands, in which the missionaries 
have suffered violence, have come to the 
Pacific coast through masters of sailing 
vessels, and it may be that here again it 
will be necessary for our officials to act. 


It is scarcely fair to base any broad gen- 
eralization or prophecy with reference to 
political currents upon the result of the 
municipal and congressional elections held 
on the 4th in various parts of the country. 
In Rhode Island and Wisconsin the Demo- 
crats seem to have gained, the Prohibition 
vote in the former State being exceptionally 
large and the election of governor being 
thrown upon the Legislature, the complexion 
of which is uncertain at present writing. 
In Missouri, Michigan and Kansas the Re- 
publicans gained, the vote in Kansas being 
especially notable for its absolute rejection 
of the Populist candidates and the phenom- 
enal vote cast by the women, they register- 
ing and voting to a degree never equaled in 
that State or any other, their object being 
primarily to show such an interest in the 
franchise as would justify and fortify them 
in asking for legislation which will enlarge 
the bounds of their franchise rights. The 
majority of 19,000 votes given to Carter Har- 
rison by the citizens of Chicago is a fact of 
dire omen, not only to that city but to the 
nation. The issue was so plainly joined 
that the defeat of the candidate of the better 
elements is the more lamentable and pro- 
nounced. Several lessons doubtless have 
been set for municipal reformers every- 
where to profit by. The choice of a candi- 
date was scarcely as ideal as it might have 
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been. The enemy surpassed in the perfec- 
tion of its machine and its supply of money. 
Possibly there was too much insistence upon 
the viciousness of the candidate who won 
that caused a reaction among the class of 
men who forget principles in the desire to 
help a man whom every one condemns. 
The citizens of Chicago who anticipate a 
reign of officially protected vice and lawless- 
ness during the World’s Fair may be disap- 
pointed. We hope they will be. If they 
are not, they still have several formidable 
weapons left. Press and pulpit and the 
higher courts can speak even when alder- 
men, police and the minor judges are recre- 
ant. 


Judge William Lochren of Minnesota has 
been named by President Cleveland for the 
very important position of pension commis- 
sioner. If reports from his home and from 
Washington do not greatly err he is far bet- 
ter qualified to hold this position than any 
recent incumbent.- His fine war record will 
weaken the protests of those who may be 
disposed to charge him with lack of sym- 
pathy for the “boys”? should he attempt 
the reforms to which the administration is 
pledged. His record as a judge in Minne- 
sota shows that, presumably, he has that 
equipment for weighing evidence which is 
needed in separating the legitimate from 
the illegitimate claims upon the national 
treasury. The unanimous approval of his 
nomination by the Republican Legislature 
of his State shows that the man must be a 
broad-gauge citizen and not a narrow parti- 
san. The appointment of Mr. Hannis Tay- 
lor of Georgia as minister to Spain and Prof. 
Eben Alexander of North Carolina as minis- 
ter to Greece are in no sense political ap- 
pointments, but rather distinct recognition 
of the advisability of sending to foreign 
courts men who have eminence as students 
of institutions and literature. Hannis Tay- 
lor is author of a study of The History of 
the Origin and Growth of the English Insti- 
tution, which has won for him high rank as 
a student of institutional origins. Professor 
Alexander is a long-time student and teacher 
of Greek in the University of North Carolina 
and doubtless may be counted upon to ren- 
der valuable aid to the American school at 
Athens. 


The appointment of Caleb W. West of 
Salt Lake City to be governor of the Terri- 
tory of Utah returns a former governor of 
that ambitious people to a post he filled 
when Mr. Cleveland was President before. 
He is credited with having had much to do 
with bringing about a law-abiding attitude 
on the part of the Mormon leaders. Lat- 
terly he has been in Washington lobbying for 
Statehood. This probably will make his ap- 
pointment objectionable to those in Utah who 
distrust the sincerity of the Mormon lead- 
ers, and hence oppose the creation of a State. 
It should not be overlooked that at last, after 
forty years of giving by the rank and file 
and secret planning by the leaders, the great 
Mormon Temple has been dedicated with 
ceremonies characteristic of the dedicators. 
Thousands of the faithful from all parts of 
Utah, the Territories, Mexico and Canada, 
have journeyed to Salt Lake City and on 
successive days entered the luxuriously, per- 
fectly appointed interior of the massive 
granite building and listened to the stirring 


words of President Woodruff, Counselor 
George Cannon and other of the leaders. 
Brigham Young and Joseph Smith, as a 
matter of course, have been eulogized, and 
an era when prejudice against the church of 
the Latter Day Saints will die out proph- 
esied. Utah still needs watching by states- 
men and friends of a pure faith and pure 
morals. The period of probation need not 
be shortened nor should it be unduly length- 
ened. 


Punch recently advised Irish Loyalists and 
Protestants, who had talked of ‘‘ death be- 
fore slavery,’ to ‘be loyal and protest 
constitutionally.” Mr. Balfour disagrees 
with this advice—sane, even if it does come 
from a confirmed jester. He has spent the 
week in Ulster, speaking nominally against 
the home rule bill, but really appealing to 


the religious animosities of the Ulstermen , 


and virtually inciting them to revolt should 
the bill pass. Such advice from so promi- 
nent a leader of the opposition is as un- 
precedented as it is vicious. We have as- 
cended from such a plane of political war- 
fare in this country, and to those who 
might venture to adopt Mr. Balfour’s tactics 
we should apply the term ‘‘ dangerous dem- 
agogue.’’ Mr. Gladstone, in a characteristic 
speech moving the second reading of the 
home rule bill, let it be known that neither 
the threats of Ulster nor the arguments of 
his opponents had induced him to amend 
the bill save in minor particulars. He dis- 
played his intimate knowledge of the history 
of statecraft by his references to the relative 
merits of incorporated and autonomous po- 
litical unions, and he intimated that he was 
very willing to make changes in the finan- 
cial clauses of the bill if the House deemed 
them insecure in their guarantees to the 
imperial exchequer. Scarcely has the Lan- 
cashire strike been settled when the great 
shipping town of Hull is convulsed with 
the contest between the Dock Laborers’ 
Union and the Shipping Federation, the 
former striking because of the employment 
of non-union labor by the latter. Strong 
efforts to draw in the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Unions and widen the force of the blow 
against the shipping interests are being 
made. Hard feeling és crystallizing and the 
non-union men are only enabled to work 
through military guardianship. 


The arguments before the Bering Sea ar- 
bitrators in Paris, made during the week by 
Sir Charles Russell for Great Britain and 
by Hon. E. J. Phelps and Mr. J. C. Carter 
for the United States, have referred exclu- 
sively to questions of procedure and the 
propriety of admitting evidence submitted 
by Great Britain after the time which the 
United States supposed marked the legal 
limit for the admission of testimony. Our 
representatives have let it be known frankly 
that they consider Great Britain’s insist- 
ence upon the admission of this supple- 
mentary testimony to be most extraordi- 
nary and not warranted by any fair inter- 
pretation of the treaty of arbitration. At 
the same time they have declared their 
unwillingness to delay a decision upon the 
merits of the question by insisting peremp- 
torily upon the technical point. Whatever 
may be the outcome of the international 
controversy it will not be possible to say 
that our interests have not been carefully 
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guarded. We havea Supreme Court justice 
for arbitrator, an ex-Secretary of State for 
adviser, who has prepared the case with 
great thoroughness, and for counse] three 
of the ablest lawyers in the country, 


IN BRIEF, 


Institutional churches have already out. 
lived the experimental stage and it must be 
admitted that they seem to have come to stay, 
It is not too early, therefore, in the case of 
some of them at least, to arrive at a fair and 
discriminating estimate of the merits of their 
work. With this end in view we have secured 
a series of articles, the first of which appears 
this week, prepared by members of our own 
staff, which describe four well-known and 
typical institutional churches. The article on 
Sc. George’s will be followed by sketches of 
the Fourth Church, Hartford, the Jersey City 
Tabernacle and Berkeley Temple, Boston, 








Christians should be as eager to utilize 
God’s spiritual power as manufacturers are 
to avail themselves of His material power, 





Hand-picked fruit is best in religion as in 
agriculture. See the paragraph in our depart- 
ment Progress of the Kingdom, about the 
union meeting at Kyoto, Japan. 





The city authorities of San Francisco have 
announced that every professional pugilist 
found in that city will be arrested as a va- 
grant. San Francisco sets a wholesome ex- 
ample. 





Ministerial patience is subjected to a good 
many diverse tests in these days but we doubt 
if it is easy to find a parallel to the experience 
of that Connecticut pastor who has been in his 
present parish five years and not until this 
spring did a wedding occur within the hmits 
of his field. It is well that he is already mar- 
ried. 





The new warden at the Massachusetts State 
prison appears to have begun well and to be 
giving evidence of possessing a genuine back- 
bone. Itis high time that the reign of senti- 
ment were ended in such institutions, that the 
officers and not the prisoners controlled them 
and that it were rendered impossible for their 
inmates to obtain weapons, luxuries, etc., from 
the outside world. Warden Bridges thus far 
appears to possess the necessary firmness with- 
out lacking the equally important kindness. 





It is a good point which the author of Mon- 
day Musings makes in the last Advance that 
councils to dismiss a pastor too often are 
treated among us in an undignified, not t 
say farcical, manner. If the retiring pastor 
can be present and the case can be fully 
treated, we see no reason why convenience 
sometimes may not be consulted by dealing 
with his dismission and the installation of 
his successor on the same occasion. But t 
expect a dismissing council to act merely 4 
a formal recorder and indorser of what has 
been already done but needs to be officially 
certified, is to treat it unbecomingly. 





While we in this country are passing into 
an era in politics which is described as that 
of “ good feeling ” it may not be amiss t0 sur- 
vey the field of British politics, where such 
expressions—we quote the Christian World— 
as these are being hurled about: “Mr. Giad- 
stone has sold the church for thirty vole 
just as its great Master was sold for 
pieces of silver,” “‘ Proved er (Mr. Gied- 
stone] to be utterly unscrupulous -:- 
disregarded almost every shred of principle 
and honor,” “ The most consummate 
mischief-maker that ever lived,” ete. A point 
not to be lost sight of is that these are not 
words of editors, professional partisa® 
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cates or of the uneducated, but the rather the 
epithets used by dukes, archbishops and col- 
lege professors and such like. 





The uncertainty which has existed ever 


since the Chicago meeting of the American 
Board in October last whether Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D. D., would accept his re-eleetion as a 
member of the Prudential Committee, to which 
he had been chosen in the face of his refusal 
to be a candidate, has been set at rest by let- 
ters from him received in this city last week 
and dated at Jerusalem, where he had just 
arrived in his journey around the world. In 
these letters he says that after long and care- 
ful deliberation he has decided not to remain 
on the committee, and refers to the demands 
of the Christian Endeavor cause upon his 
time and thought, which necessitate frequent 
and extended absences from Boston. This 
leaves two vacancies upon the Prudential 
Committee. 





Edward Everett Hale, who has just passed 
his seventy-first birthday, says that when he 
was in Harvard College the general atmos- 
phere of undergraduate life was literary. Now 
he is sure that athletics is more talked of 
among the young fellows than any other 
onesubject. Per contra, Professor Drummond, 
contrasting in his lecture last Friday evening 
the physical condition of the savage with that 
of the scions of modern civilization, created a 
ripple of laughter by saying, ‘“‘In former days 
every man was an athlete; now you have to 
pay to see one.” The contradiction, however, 
in the two utterances is more apparent than 
real, for despite the astonishing interest in 
athletics, outside college walls as well as in- 
side, the public does spend a vast amount of 
money every year simply for the pleasure of 
looking at sports. 





The New York Observer will soon pass the 
milestone which marks the completion of 
threescore years and ten, and in common with 
its many friends and well-wishers we offer our 
congratulations on its honorable history and 
its present well-merited prosperity. ‘‘ Staid,’’ 


“dignified,” “conservative,” are the adjec- 
tives which are customarily used to charac- 
terize our New York contemporary, but cer- 
tainly those epithets represent qualities which 


any journal may be proud to have associated 
with itself, especially when, as in this case, 
they are conjoined with an enterprise which 
keeps it abreast of the times. The Boston 
Recorder, of which the Congregationalist is the 
lineal descendant, was eight years old when 
the Observer was born, and in view of that fact 
We feel justified in considering even the ven- 
erable Observer as a younger sister, though 
nearest us in age of all the great and increas- 
ing family of religious newspapers. 





The impossibility of getting positive terms 
from the railroad people, East and West, be- 
cause of the World’s Fair, has delayed until 
now the fixing of the place for holding the 
sixty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Home Missionary Society. Under the circum- 
stances the executive committee has decided 
tohold it again in Saratoga from Tuesday, 
May 30, to Thursday, June 1. There will be 
the customary concessions as to board and 
lodging, and it is hoped that the terms for- 
merly given by the railroads—one-third fare 
home for those paying full fare in going—will 
be granted this year. More definite announce- 
ments will be made shortly. The appeals of 
the officers of the A. H. M. 8. made during 
the last three months have met with so gen- 
frous a response that the closing of the books 
of the fiscal year finds every obligation for 
the sixty-seventh year canceled by that year’s 
Feceipts. If now the friends of home missions 
will keep up an equal liberality and prompt- 
ness in giving, meeting the demands as they 
mature, how happy it will be for all concerned. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM CHICAGO. 


Moralizing after a political defeat is a 
poor resource in lieu of victory. However, 
certain facts in current history are estab- 
lished by the contest for the Chicago mayor- 
alty. The issues made in this municipal 
election were understood to be definite ones 
—first of all to divorce city government from 
partisan and national politics, and next to 
conduct the affairs of the municipality on a 
purely business basis free from the spoils 
system and with economy. It was unfortu- 
nate in such a case that the promoters of 
the citizens’ movement, in nominating Mr. 
Allerton for mayor, did not show the cour- 
age of their principles by dropping the title 
‘*Republican”’ from the head of their tic- 
ket, thus in both word and deed proving 
sincere loyalty to their main contention. 
What also served to confuse the issue before 
the voters was that Carter Harrison, the 
straight Democratic candidate, made pro- 
fuse protestations of his determination to 
give Chicago an economical and progressive 
administration. In effect, therefore, the 
mayoralty contest fell back to its old nature 
of a ‘‘tug-of-war’’ between the G. O. P.’s 
and a struggle also between the two prom- 
inent citizens representing their respective 
classes of voters, and Carter Harrison has 
become Democratic mayor of Chicago by a 
plurality of more than 18,000 votes. 

The most obvious and significant fact in 
connection with the election is that Chicago 
is a Democratic city as really as is New 
York. This means that in the popular 
judgment, first, last and all the time, de- 
mocracy is the chief glory sought and the 
cardinal virtue served. Matters of muni- 
cipal and moral reform cannot overcome 
this partisan sentiment in favor of a ‘ Re- 
publican citizen ticket,’’ though made up of 
an equal share of Democratic candidates 
and indorsed by illustrious business men 
of this party. 

Another potent fact is that the united 
press influence, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, is not sufficient to determine a 
city election. Never before, probably, was 
there such unanimity of support given to 
a candidate as Mr. Allerton by the great 
Chicago dailies. The result is more a de- 
feat of the editors than of the citizens’ 
ticket. Editors and ministers alike have 
ceased to be omnipotent in politics and re- 
ligion. Now their omniscience is in ques- 
tion. It seems to be clear that a large 
margin of the people in Chicago prefer to 
have ‘‘a loose and liberal’’ administration 
in friendly relations with the saloons, the 
gambling fraternity and al) free and easy 
foreign customs which constitute Chicago 
a ‘* world city,” where the native American 
is himself the foreigner to be treated as ‘‘a 
man without a country.” Mr. Harrison was 
the choice of the ‘‘ spoilsmen,”’ *‘ the gangs,” 
‘“‘the men who live by their wits off the 
witless.”” These people are suspicious of a 
‘* business men’s movement.”’ 

Another lesson for American cities to lay 
to heart is that a sporadic, brilliant three 
weeks’ campaign for a new municipal order 
and control may suit plain citizens or busi- 
ness men, but it is not politics. The “new 
politics’ can only supplant the ‘old pol- 
itics’’ by thorough organization in support 
of a permanent policy striking clear of any 


alliance with ‘old party’? names or com- 
plicity in their affairs. At present demos 
loves the demagogue and people cling to 
the old party because these are familiar 
voices the year round. Likewise the gov- 
ernment of the city, by the city, for the 
city, must be taken up as the single, settled 
standard to which prominent citizens, the 
daily press and a municipal league will nail 
the flag untilit wins. The present disaster 
is worth its cost if men learn from it that 
Chicago is a city for whose freedom and 
well-being a non-partisan struggle to the 
finish is necessary, and that the time has 
come for ‘‘committees of a hundred’’ to 
work from election day to election day. 

One election result which more than 

counterbalances the loss of the mayoralty 
is that a number of the worst, even infa- 
mous, aldermen, whose savor has been of- 
fensive to peuple of ordinary morals, were 
defeated and their places filled by men who 
have promise in them of better things. It 
is not matter of gratulation simply to find 
the council now composed of thirty-seven 
Republicans and thirty-one Democrats. The 
victory is a more substantial one, owing to 
the character of the candidates elected over 
those whose use of the office has been a 
synonym for personal ends. Even as it is, 
saloon keepers embellish the council board 
out of all proportion to their numbers 
among citizens and the traffic they repre- 
sent. Nevertheless, the municipal spirit of 
citizens has been very effective the past 
winter in nearly abolishing the smoke nui- 
sance and causing a separate street cleaning 
bureau to be created with Superintendent 
Welles as commissioner. Already the pro- 
verbial ‘‘new broom” is doing its work to 
the great comfort of all. Nor is it a mo- 
ment too soon to escape being put to shame 
before all the world for untidiness and filth. 
Arrangements have been made with several 
railroads to transport street sweepings and 
ashes out of the city at a nominal cost, 
. The contractors at the World’s Fair 
grounds are having phenomenal weather in 
their favor to compensate for the hard win- 
ter. One cloud darkens their prospeet in 
the shape of a carpenters’ strike, due to the 
employment of non-union men. The expo- 
sition authorities refuse to interfere at the 
demand of the Building Trades’ Union. It 
may result in calling out the affiliated trades 
workmen, causing considerable delay at a 
time when haste is the order of the day. 

Another effort is being made to get around 
the Sunday closing difficulty. The Central 
Labor Union, having a memberehip, it is 
said, from 12,000 to 15,000, chiefly Germans, 
proposes to begin work on the first day of 
the week, commonly called Sunday, and take 
Saturday for their rest-holiday, thus gain- 
ing an opportunity to visit the fair when it 
is open without interfering with their work 
or wages. It remains to be seen whether 
such a change at short notice in the habits 
and laws of the people can be made a part 
of the labor movement. 

The Ministers’ Union held its final meet- 
ing at room 44, Grand Pacific Hotel, April 
3. The business requirements of the com- 
ing season necessitate the temporary with- 
drawal of the privilege extended by the pro- 
prietors of this hotel to the Congregational 
and Presbyterian ministers to use their par- 
lors free of cost. This generous courtesy 
has been employed fora long series of years. 
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A very cordial invitation was received from 
the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. to occupy 
its hall during the remainder of the season, 
and with it came the announcement that in 
its new building, now being erected on Mad- 
ison and La Salle Streets, ample provision is 
being made to supply permanent rooms in 
which all the denominations may hold their 
ministers’ meetings in the future. This 
means that hereafter visitors and strangers 
wishing to find Congregational ministers at 
home will need to ask for Farwell Hall, No. 
140 Madison St. 

At the last meeting Rev. C. L. Morgan, 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, read 
a paper on the Problem of the Sunday Even- 
ing Service. It was an entertaining presen- 
tation of the subject, something after the 
style of a man joking bravely while under- 
going a painful and grave operation. It 
was admitted that circumstances alter cases, 
also that places alter experiences. But 
when ‘the old gospel’? doesn’t draw, hu- 
man inventions must be sought out how- 
ever doubtful the result. It was evident 
from the remarks of others who spoke that 
the evening service is not regarded as ‘‘a 


lost cause,”’ but the great thing is to have it- 


recognized by the church that a definite ob- 
ject is worked for in connection with the 
second service, then hold to it, using all 
needful skill and enterprise to attain this 


end. Q. L. D. 


FROM LONDON. 

The political drama grows in absorbing 
interest. Britishers now realize that they 
are face to face with a great national crisis. 
The opposition, who clamored so vehemently 
for the production of Mr. Gladstone’s home 
rule bill, showed their consistency by doing 
everything in their power to prevent the 
House of Commons discussing and voting 
uponit. The Irish party in its most bellig- 
erent days never went so far as the Conserva- 
tives have gone in the direction of obstruc- 
tion. Such tactics have been distinctly cen- 
sured by the speaker and will bring their 
own condemnation when the time comes for 
an appeal to the constituencies, which is 
tolerably sure and, indeed, ought to be made 
before any home rule bill is finally passed. 
Even the London Times has expressed its 
disapproval of the extreme use of the weapon 
of obstruction. 

The government has shown its determina- 
tion to do its utmost to fulfill its pledges to 
the country and despite unprecedented ob- 
stacles has made some progress along the 
lines laid down in the Newcastle program 
and the queen’s speech. The local veto bill 
and the Welsh and Scotch suspensory bills 
have stirred up much opposition. Though 
the liquor bill falls short of what many 
temperance reformers hoped for, that it is a 
good beginning is shown by the fact that 
the publicans are up in arms against it and 
have placarded their saloon windows with 
frantic protests. The temperance leaders 
do not despair of amending the bill in com- 
mittee so as to make Sunday closing uni- 
versal and to provide some means for lessen- 
ing the number of existing licenses where 
the direct veto is not in operation. Miss 


Willard and Lady Henry Somerset (who is 
suffering from overwork) are holding meet- 
ings throughout the country which invari- 
ably pronounce unanimously in favor of the 
veto bill. 


Even the opposition could not withhold 
approval from the “bill to make further 
provision for local government in England 
and Wales.” It is a bold and far-reaching 
measure, establishing both parish and dis- 
trict councils, and practically displacing the 
old system of parish and poor law adminis- 
tration. It is thoroughly in the line of 
popular, democratic government. The bill 
sweeps away, as the Daily Chronicle well 
puts it, the entire machinery which, as 
things stand, maintains the control of the 
poor law, the land, the housing, the sanita- 
tion, the entire social life of a village and a 
rural sanitary district in the hands of what 
may be called the squirearchy and the eccle- 
siarchy. Another useful measure along the 
same line is the working men’s dwellings 
bill, whose object is to assist working men 
to become owners of their own dwellings 
by enabling them to borrow money from the 
state for that purpose at three per cent. 
interest. The bill for the registration of 
clubs is designed to strike a blow at bogus 
clubs where illicit drinking is carried on, 
especially on Sundays. The practical ten- 
dency of liberal legislation is seen alike in 
a unanimous motion (the outcome of Sir 
John Lubbock’s twenty years’ disinterested 
labor) declaring the desirability of giving to 
local authorities such powers as may be 
necessary to enable them to carry out the 
general wishes of the shop-keeping com- 
munity with reference to the hours of clos- 
ing, and in the indorsement by a substantial 
majority of the principle of payment of 
members. 


The London County Council is steadily 
pursuing its eminently practical work, and 
scarcely a day passes without bringing some 
evidence of its immense utility. Ever watch- 
ful of the interests of the citizens of the 
metropolis, it has secured the rejection in 
Parliament of the East London water bill, 
which proposed to raise an additional half- 
maillion of capital for one of the great water 
companies. It was opposed because there 
exists no necessity for the extension of busi- 
néss, and because the report of the royal 
commission on the metropolitan water sup- 
ply was not issued, There is a general feel- 
ing that the monopoly of these rich com- 
panies should be put an end to, and that 
such things as water and gas should be sup- 
plied by the municipality. Contrary to the 
predictions of the enemies of popular gov- 
ernment in London, who foretold an advance 
in the County Council rate of threepence in 
the pound, the increase turns out to be 
only one half-penny in the pound, and such 
increase is inevitable so long as the great 
landowners are exempt. If the royal com- 
mission, which has been appointed to con- 
sider the conditions under which an amal- 
gamation of the city and county of London 
can be effected, declares in favor of unifica- 
tion, as it is pretty sure to do, the area of 
the council’s operations will be largely in- 
creased, and the anomaly of the heart of the 
metropolis not being within its jurisdiction 
abolished forever. A striking evidence of 
the drift of events toward municipal control 
is the purchase by the council of some four 
miles of tramways under the compulsory 
powers given by the original act of Parlia- 
ment for £126,000—£477,000 less than the 
company claimed. 


Whilst the “Parliament of London” is 





looking after the city’s social welfare both 
Churchmen and Nonconformists are inguiy. 
ing into its spiritual needs. The agencies 
of the two branches of the Christian Church 
are confessedly inadequate to meet the rap- 
idly growing needs of this vast metropolis, 
The bishops having held a meeting at the 
Mansion House to consider what could be 
done by the Church of England to make up 
leeway, Dr. Joseph Parker, whose City Tem. 
ple is in the heart of the city, feeling that 
this is a matter in which Nonconformists 
are not less interested than Churchmen, or. 
ganized a conference for the same purpose, 
the notable speakers being, beside himseli, 
Dr. John Clifford of Westbourne Park, Rev, 
R. F. Horton, Rev. Guinness Rogers and Rey. 
Newman Hall. Dr. Parker, whose speech 
gave the key to most of the others, com- 
plained that the bishops at their conference 
ignored the work of Nonconformists, and 
contended tliat the real hindrance to Chris- 
tian progress is the union of church and 
state. The doctor has been somewhat 
sharply criticised for having made the meet- 
ing the occasion for an attack upon the 
Established Church (Mr. Horton dissented 
at the time), and it is generally regretted 
that the conference up to the present has 
had no practical result. 

Dr. Parker, who is always more or less in 
evidence, has recently been figuring in sey- 
eral not very pleasing aspects. His action, 
coming upon the top of other differences, 
in the matter of the alleged plagiarism by 
Mr. Wood, secretary of the Congregational 
Union, has, whatever be the merits of the 
question, placed him out of touch with not 
only official Congregationalism but also the 
great body of his fellow-ministers. Among 
the most extraordinary of his productions 
in the public press are his recent Pistol 
Shots in the London Echo, which, though 
relieved by an occasional paragraph worthy 
of the doctor’s genius, have, for the most 
part, been either wholly devoid of point or 
meaning or sadly lacking in good taste. 
The doctor’s latest eccentricity has been to 
dismiss his organist, who for seventeen 
years has directed the musical arrangements 
of the City Temple without pay, after a 
stormy scene, in which he characterized 
Mr. Minshall’s conduct as “hellish.” Mr. 
Minshall is well known and respected in all 
parts Of the kingdom and is the last man to 
whom such an epithet could be applied. 
The origin of the rupture appears to be in 
connection with the singing of Mrs. Parker, 
who was not asked often enough to take 
solos at the public services. Dr. Parker's 
violent action excited much indignation 
against himself and sympathy for his organ 
ist. Dr. Parker has withdrawn his passion- 
ate words and asked Mr. Minshall to re 
turn, but, although he has accepted his 
apology and shaken hands, he cannot see 
his way to resume the former relationship. 
It is deeply to be regretted that Dr. Parker 
should have no friends capable of influence 
ing him in such matters. His extraordinary 
gift of preaching will be neutralized by his 
waning social influence. 

The preparations for the celebration of 
the tercentenary of the martyrdom of 
Penry, Greenwood and Barrowe have just 
been completed. Dr. Parker delivers the 
memorial sermon in the City Temple om 
April 6, and on the following Saturday the 
young Congregationalists of London demon 
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strate in Hyde Park. Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes spoke out plainly at a conference 
in Exeter Hall, convened to consider the ac- 
tion of the Indian missionaries at the recent 
Decennial Conference at Bombay. He de- 
clared that the silence of the conference 
was deliberate and intentional, and felt 
driven to believe that its reactionary con- 
duct represents the feeling of a small ruling 
official section. A resolution which practi- 
cally, though indirectly, censured the action 
of the conference was unanimously adopted. 

The decision of the Tabernacle Church at 
a special meeting to invite Mr. Thomas 
Spurgeon to the pastorate for twelve months 
from June will not come as a surprise to 
those who have closely watched the course 
of events at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
Asthe uncle, Dr. James Spurgeon, blocked 
the way of the nephew, whom the church 
desired to invite, he could not choose but 
resign his appointment as acting pastor. 
Dr. Spurgeon has in vain tried to override 
the growing feeling in favor of the late 
pastor's son and by this course has made 
himself unpopular with the great bulk of the 
members. There is a danger at this time of 
overlooking Dr. Spurgeon’s lengthy and in- 
defatigable labors for the chureh during his 
brother’s life and it is to be regretted that 
the connection should have this unpleasant 
termination. At thechurch meeting a reso- 
lution was moved that the acting pastor’s 
resignation be not accepted, but it was lost 
by avery large majority. The proposal to 
invite Thomas Spurgeon took the form of 
an amendment to a resolution proposing 
that the supply of the pulpit should be left 
inthe hands of the church executive for a 
few months. The amendment was carried 
by 1,600 to 500 and when put as a substan- 
tive motion only two or three hands were 
held up against it. Dr. Pierson, in a letter 
tead at the church meeting, disavowed any 
intention of entering into competition for 
the pulpit and expressed a desire to get 
back to his former work.. The arrangement 
with Thomas Spurgeon will fairly test his 
strength and fitness for the work. 

ALBION, 


FROM BERLIN. 

The City Mission of Berlin is regarded as 
apart of the work of the Inner Mission. At 
its head is the court preacher, Dr. Stécker, 
politician as well as preacher, one of the 
most energetic and eloquent men in Ger- 
many. He is the head, also, of the anti- 
Semitic movement, which with him takes 
the form of a crusade against that spirit of 
materialism and luxury which in the mad 
race for wealth and pleasure threaten to 
corrupt and destroy the morals of the nation. 
Dr. Sticker serves without salary and is as- 
sisted by a competent band of men and 
Women. Services are held in halls in dif- 
ferent parts of the city during the week, in 
one of which Dr. Stécker always preaches 
on Sunday, His sermon is printed and is 
distributed through the city and the country 
by the ten thousand, It is simple and full 
of the spirit of the gospel. The services 
are at hours which do not prevent attend- 
ance at church by those who wish. The 
tim is to win the people back to the church, 
hot like the Salvation Army, which accom- 
Plishes little here, to organize its converts 

& separate denomination; to see that 
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that their children are baptized, instructed 
in the principles of religion, confirmed when 
of suitable age and through the mission 
hall led back to the regular services of the 
house of God. 

Here the Sunday school plays an impor- 
tant part, which, while rather more churchly 
than with us, is perhaps more thorough and 
personal in its instructions and therefore 
not less efficient. There are about eighty 
in the city, and the number is increasing 
throughout Germany. This Sunday school 
work was started in Berlin by Mr. Albert 
Woodruff of Brooklyn twenty-nine years ago. 
In the missionary work great stress is laid 
on the personal influence of the visitor. Ten 
visits are required of each one each day, with 
careful reports of the moral and physical 
condition of those who are seen. It may be 
due to this house to house visitation that the 
churches are better attended than formerly 
and that the emperor and empress are so 
greatly interested in providing new church 
buildings for this rapidly growing metrop- 
olis. The annual expenditure on this mis- 
sion work is large and is met by collections, 
taken not only in the churches of the city 
but in the country also. The results are as 
satisfactory as could be expected, though 
an American can hardly help asking whether 
some of the warmth and enthusiasm of our 
evangelistic methods would not bring forth 
fruit here and help to destroy the formal- 
ism which is the bane of church life every- 
where. Of course few Social Democrats are 
reached, though the children of some of 
them may be. 

Wholly different in its nature, yet not 
unlike in its spirit, is work for which the 
city provides, through its asylums or rest- 
ing places for the night for the homeless 
and distressed. There are three of these 
asylums in the city and in the largest 2,000 
persons can be accommodated. Each per- 
son recives a supper and a breakfast, to- 
gether with the lodging, free, and this is 
done for five successive nights if there be 
need. Families who cannot pay rent are 
received for four weeks, and are protected 
against unjust extortions from their land- 
lords. Baths are provided free, and clothing, 
when necessary, is disinfected. Benevolence 
sustains the Arbeitercolonies, or places where 
men who are out of work can obtain em- 
ployment for a few days or weeks, with com- 
fortable lodging, good food and such en- 
couragement and help as are necessary to 
get one back again into a position where 
self-support is assured. There are 130 of 
these colonies in Germany, two in Berlin, 
one of the latter capable of caring for sev- 
eral hundred men, but their number is 
wholly inadequate. 

If one considers its methods and the spirit 
of those in charge one may be justified in 
reckoning the House of Correction (Strafan- 
stalt) for Berlin and the vicinity among 
benevolent institutions. Here the aim is 
not only to punish but to reform—to find 
out what were the causes which led to crime 
and to take steps to prevent these causes 
from being operative after the sentence has 
been served out. All the inmates are re- 
quired to work. Indeed, the managers say 
that in a prison where work is not required 
at least ten per cent. of its inmates will 
become insane. A system of rewards for 


good behavior is adopted, and the prisoners 
by working over time can earn something 


for themselves and their families. One-half 
of all they earn is, however, laid by as a 
capital for them to start with gyhen they 
leave the prison. The best and the worst 
of the prisoners are not allowed to associate 
with the others. These work in their rooms, 
and when they go out, as they do every day, 
for their lessons in school and on Sunday 
to attend service they cover their faces with 
cloth masks and are put into stall-like seats, 
from which they can see the teacher and the 
preacher and where he can see them, but 
where no one can see his neighbor. It is 
gratifying to learn that from ten to fifteen 
per cent. of these prisoners (the anstalt now 
contains more than 1,800) are permanently 
reformed. The special work among the 
drosky drivers, who have no Sunday, among 
the street car drivers and conductors, whuse 
hours are from 8 A.M. till midnight with 
few days’ release in the year, among intcem- 
perate men, among fallen women, whuse 
number is very large, by some set as high as 
50,000, is conducted by those who for vari- 
ous reasons have been drawn into it, and 
with encouraging results. The methods are 
not so different from those pursued at home 
as to call for a description. 

The Y. M. C. A. in Berlin has become a 
great power, not only in the city itself but 
all over Germany. It has just celebrated its 
tenth anniversary. It has a fine situation, 
a splendid property, convenient rooms for 
its members, a good hall for large gather- 
ings, @ gymnasium, a library of 4,000 vol- 
umes and a reading-room in which 270 
papers and periodicals are found. One spe- 
cial feature of its work is its restaurant or 
eating-room, in which simple meals are fur- 
nished at the very lowest cost. Another is 
special meetings and special classes on dif- 
ferent days, and at different hours on the 
same day, for different classes of people. 
There are days or hours for the soldiers, the 
students, the bakers, the bookbinders aud 
printers, etc. Not that these persons are 
not welcome at any of the regular meetinys 
which are held daily, but it has been found 
wise to have those of the same professiun 
or occupation meet together at least once a 
week. 

The field is a large one and is well culti- 
vated. The secretary is efficient and is ably 
assisted. The cost of the institution, in- 
cluding interest and a small sinking fund, 
is only about $10,000 a year. With this 
sum not less than 7,000 young men are in. 
fluenced to a greater or less extent every 
year. The police report 300,000 young men 
in Berlin without homes, i. e., young men 
who live in lodgings or have, as is the case 
with a great number, simply a place to sleep 
with no room which they call their own, 
About 60,000 young men come to the city 
yearly and three-quarters of this number go 
away. Every active member of the associ- 
ation is expected to do some religious work. 
He can choose the kind of work it shall be, 
but work he must. Counting the small as- 
sociations of young men formed by the pas- 
tors, there are at present 880 associations in 
Germany and several large and flourishing 
ones in Hamburg, Frankfort-on-the-Main 
and elsewhere. Pastors who at first were 
somewhat jealous of the Berlin establish- 


“ment now favor it heartily and some of the 


best men in the city serve on its boards of 
trust and management and contribute to its 
support. Army chaplaivs and army officers 
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urge the soldiers to visit its rooms and do 
all they can to further its work. The late 
Von Moltke was its fiiend, as is the present 
director the War Academy. The Y. M. 
C. A. was introduced into Germany from 
America by a native born German indeed, 
but by a man who has spent most of his life 
and done his work in America, Rev. Mr. von 
Schlumbach. His picture hangs on the walls 
of the room which has been set aside for use 
once a week by the Young Men's League, an 
institution formed in connection with the 
American and British chapel, a room which 
was furnished by American ladies, 

This league, composed of young men from 
America studying in the university, is one 
of the best institutions in Berlin and one of 
the best antidotes against the rather un- 
favorable spiritual influences of the univer- 
sity itself. The King’s Daughters Society, 
among the young ladies who study music 
and art, and the Ladies’ Union aie also con- 
nected with the chapel and are accomplish- 
ing great good. Indeed, one cannot say 
too much for the work which Dr. and Mrs. 
Stuckenburg, through this chapel and its 
various organizations, are doing for Ameri- 
ean and English students. Their position is 
hardly less important than that of the United 
States minister or consul. It is a comfort 
to see the large and attentive audiences 
which gather every Sunday to hear the doc- 
tor preach as well as to attend his Sunday 
evenings at home, which are made means 
of instructing those present in the current 
thought and movements of Germany. It is 
a pity that the colony still lacks a home-of 
its own and that funds to buy a lot and 
erect a suitable house of worship are not 
yet in hand. Let friends in America re- 
member this home mission in a foreign land. 

FRANKLIN, 
conitioinsetllltipiacocnanbins 


OURRENT THOUGHT, 


AT HOME. 


The Christian Register (Unitarian) recently 
remarked that “ the leaders of the higher crit- 
ical movement are in doubt about the person- 
ality of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” and asked, 
“Was Jesus mistaken when He spoke of them 
as historical persons?” It then ventured the 
assertion, by way of reply, that “it will not 
be long before all such questions will pass 
away. It will be seen that Jesus, Paul and 
the other writers of the New Testament used 
the older writings of their people as literature. 
They drew freely upon them for illustration. 
They used the persons and events of the old 
time for their value as examples. Now Abra- 
ham, Daniel and Job lose none of their value 
in the moral world when they become types 
of thought and progress and are no longer re- 
garded as strictly historical.’’ Replying to 
this the New York Observer assures the Regis- 
ter “that when Abraham, Daniel and Job 
cease to be strictly historical characters it will 
not be long before Jesus of Nazareth will be 
regarded in the same way, and when the his- 
toric Christ disappears from the world the 
ideal Christ will soon become a dream and 
nothing more.”’ 

We recently quoted Archdeacon Farrar’s 
condemnation of the narrowness of the ritual- 
ists in the Established Church of England. 
According to the Church Standard there are 
signs of a similar state in this country in the 
Protestant Episcopal fold. It says: ‘‘ That 


last bad result of an exaggeration of the im- 
portance of ritual uniformity is already upon 
us, and, strange to say, there are members of 
the ritualistic party, which thirty years ago 
demanded nothing more than ‘toleration,’ 


who are now disposed to insist, if not on rit- 
ual uniformity, at least on such a measure of 
uniformity as is required by no law of Chris- 
tianity or catholicity. No party so loudly de- 
nounces schism; and yet there seems to be no 
party which is willing to concede so little for 


the sake of healing schism. . . . Already there 
is a sectarianism of catholicity, a sectarianism 
of formal ritual, a petty Episcopal denomina- 
tionalism, which would rather perpetuate all 
the sins and miseries of an unreasonable 
schism than consent to receive congregations 
of Christian people into the communion of the 
Church unless they should first promise con- 
formity to a ritual to which they are not ac- 
customed, and to which, when the truth is 
told, their adversaries pay but scant respect.”’ 

The editor of the Christian Advocate, Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, addresses an open letter to 
the legislators of New York State, urging them 
to negative @ bill which proposes the abolition 
of capital punishment. He believes that some 
criminals cannot be reformed; ‘ that the sol- 
emn, judicial infliction of capital punishment, 
apart from such scenic accessories, would 
diminish the sacredness of human life, or lead 
indirectly to murder, is a gratuitous assump- 
tion”; that imprisonment for life offers a 
premium on additional murder; that “the 
manner in which pardons are procured and 
granted in the United States has attracted the 
attention of observers in foreign lands, who 
have often asserted in the periodicals of 
Europe that nothing like it can be found else- 
where in the civilized world. Comparatively 
few who receive a life sentence remain in 
prison until death ’’; and that‘ the uncertain- 
ties of the administration of justice, and the 
escape of the criminals from even the insuffi- 
cient penalties pronounced against them, ac- 
count for many of the terrible scenes of burn- 
ing, shooting and hanging which disgrace our 
civilization.’’ 

United States Commissioner of Education, 
W. T. Harris, in an article on School Statistics 
and Morals, in the April School Review, shows 
how misleading are the statistics of religious 
education among criminals. When the neo- 
phytes, who compare numerators without a 
glance at their denominators, really face the 
facts, he says the statistics read something 
like this: “‘ The ninety-two per cent. of crim- 
inals who have had some religious instruction 
have been furnished by the ninety-eight or 
ninety-nine per cent. of the whole population 
who have been under religious instruction, 
while the eight per cent. of criminals without 
previous religious teaching represent the one 
or two per cent. of their class.” 

Now that the time for the renewal of the 
prosecution of Professor Briggs approaches, 
the Evangelist raises the question, Who pays 
the bills? ‘‘There are three possible sources 
from which to draw: the General Assembly, 
the judicatory appealed from and the pocket 
of the appellant. If the General Assembly 
pays the bills, how does this please the pres- 
byteries that contribute their quota, but are 
totally opposed to the continuation of the 
case? If the judicatory appealed from pays, 
then we have the absurdity of a judicatory 
compelled to spend money for the sake of get- 
ting its own verdict overthrown. ‘ Sare,’ said 
a Frenchman, ‘ permeet me to run zis red hot 
poker tree inches into your body?’ ‘ No, sir.’ 
‘Von inch?’ ‘Not at all, sir!’ ‘ Von leetle 
beet?’ ‘Get off, you rascal!’ ‘ Den, sare, vil 
you have ze kindness to pay me for ze trouble 
and expense of heating ze poker?’ ” 


ABROAD. 


Robert F. Horton, who is lecturing on The 
Word of God to the students of Yale Sem- 
inary, writes a caustic letter tu the Specta- 
tor, which recently asserted that Nonconform- 
ity in England was declining. He says: 
‘The fact is, the causes which you enumerate 
are not acting upon us unfavorably, but are a 


vitalizing tonic to us. The collectivism ot 
modern thought, for example, is Precisely in 
harmony with our Free Church life and prin. 
ciples. I do not wonder that you SUPpose we 
are weakened by the loss of money or by the 
collapse of the Liberator. The church which 
you defend always attached a high value to 
the temporahties. We never did, and we do 
not now. We follow One who said, ‘ Blessed 
are ye poor.’ But your idea that the new 
Biblical criticism injures us suggests to my 
mind that you can hardly know anything 
about our convictions or our aspirations, We 
do not depend on the Puritan view of the 
Bible any more than the Church of England 
does according to her articles. We have al. 
ways depended on the personal presence of 
our Lord, and the quickening operations and 
guidance of His Spirit.” 

Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, having 
written to his archdeacons deploring the drift 
toward disestablishment, and venturing the 
assertion that the Nonconformist bodies of 
England lack “ the breadth and elasticity and 
comprehensiveness which come from an un- 
broken history of eighteen centuries, They 
are not stirred and sustained by the sense ot 
an imperious and universal obligation,” the 
Christian World very aptly retorts :* Dr. West- 
cotty of all men, should know that it is ridieu- 
lously absurd to speak of the ‘ unbroken his- 
tory of eighteen centuries’ of the church to 
which he belongs. No historian worth his 
salt dare assert that the church, ‘as by law es- 
tablished,’ is older than the Reformation. As 
to ‘the sense of au imperious and universal 
obligation,’ we would ask Dr. Westcott who 
it was that started the evangelical revival, 
who led the way in foreign missions and who 
today is most active and successful in home 
mission work? Why, the very taunt of ‘the 
Nonconformisf conscience’ is a proof of the 
acuteness of the ‘sense of imperious and uni- 
versal obligation.’ ”’ 

A recent gathering at Exeter Hall for the 
purpose of discussing the action of the Indian 
missionaries at the recent Decennial Confer- 
ence is reported by the British Weekly as show- 
ing that, ‘“ however willing our leading men 
may be to deal tenderly with these missiona- 
ries, so far as their personal action is con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt as to the deep 
sense of sorrow which it has caused in the 
hearts of all friends of the missionary cause in 
this country. . . . There were signs that if the 
action of the missionaries was in itself to be 
deplored, it will have a beneficial effect ulti- 
mately in rousing the conscience of the nation 
as it has never been roused before on this vital 
question, in which case an otherwise deplora- 
ble controversy will not have been in vain.” 


EO  ————— 


I BELIEVE. 


BY REV. GEORGE C. ADAMS, D. D., ST. LOUIS. 





Ten years ago two men stood under 4 
street lamp and talked for half an hour on 
the subject of the salvation of the soul. 
One was a judge, a terror to evildoers, 4 
just, upright, honest man. More than that, 
he was a man of a tender heart and a model 
man in all his home life, loving, one of those 
rare men that you speak of as a perfect 
gentleman, He was noted for always acting 
in accordance with his convictions; he, al 
most unaided, stopped for years the gam- 
bling of a great city, and when an agent of 
the gamblers came to his house with the 
offer of a bribe of $50,000 if he would quietly 
retire and let them have their own Way, he 
kicked the man from his door. He was 
poor in this world’s goods and continued 8¢ 
to the end of his life. 

On the evening of which we speak he was 


inthe company of a minister and, after Jey 
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ing the horse car, they stood and spoke ear- 
pestly while their supper waited. He was 
asked to dedicate himself to Christ, as his 
two boys had recently done, and in response 
he told the story of his life. Born a Roman 
Catholic, trained in their schools and for 
the first twelve or fifteen years entirely 
under their influence, he rebelled at the 
thought of confessing his sins to any mortal 
and so passed out from under their control. 
For several years after he was in close rela- 
tion to a Protestant denomination, the se- 
verity of whose preaching was at that time 
so great that it seemed to him to make God 
unkind and unfair, and he never was influ- 
enced by them to become a Christian. 
Going out into the world for himself and 
possessing an active mind, he after a while 
framed his own belief, a pretty thorough 
rationalism, He called himself, as others 
had sometimes called him, an infidel, but 
was assured that he had no right to so be- 
little himself, and that while his belief was 
far from that of a Christian it was as far 
from real infidelity. 

During the war he was for part of the 
time an ofticer in the Confederate army and 
the remainder in high official position at 
Richmond. At its close he removed to 
St. Louis and soon married one whose 
daily life was a constant sermon to him. 
As he told the story he said frankly that 
he would be perfectly happy if he had such 
aliving faith as his wife and mother-in-law 
possessed. As the conversation progressed 
the minister explained to him the way of 
salvation, telling of God’s love and the sac- 
rifice of Christ for him. When the meaning 
was made clear, he said, ‘‘ If any one had 
explained it to me in that way when I was 
fifteen years old I should have been in the 
church all these years, but it is too late 
now. I am too much accustomed to think- 
ing in one line to change, and I cannot un- 
derstand the doctrines as Christians hold 
them.”” He was told that he was not re- 
quired to see God through the intellect but 
to know Him through the affections. He 
was reminded that according to the Saviour 
the way of obedience is the way of-light, 
but he could not get away from his habit of 
trying to understand completely before he 
would accept. He was deeply grateful for 
the interest shown in him and glad that his 
boys had become Christians and were spared 
his unbelief. 

A few years later God began to deal with 
him, In a time of need in the household, 
when the Christian members of it were ask- 
ing God to send help, a case was unexpect- 
edly placed-in his hands that brought him 
an unusually large fee. As he meditated he 
saw a direct connection between the pray- 
ers and the blessing and he expressed a 
conviction that God heard and answered 
prayer. From this he developed a firm 
faith in God’s providential care of his chil- 
dren, Then his younger son became sick 
and, in spite of the best medical skill, suf- 
fered intensely for nearly three years and 
died, giving evidence of an unusually strong 
hold on the truth as it is in Jesus, Not 
long before his death he said, ‘I would will- 
ingly bear all this if I thought it would 
result in leading my father to Christ.’’ The 
judge was deeply affected by it and evi- 
dently tried to see God’s providence even in 
affliction. He said to one who tried to com- 
fort him that so long as his wife could bear 


it as sent from God he was not going to 
allow himself to be rebellious. 

In a few months he was taken sick him- 
self, recovered, then grew gradually weaker 
and less able to attend to his practice, until 
it was evident to him and all his friends 
that he would never be well again. Then it 
was that he began to inquire about religious 
matters as he had never done before. Some 
books were brought him, and he read them 
carefully; he was willing to have the Bible 
read to him, and grew to expect and wel- 
come it, and talked about it. After many 
months he began to speak more frequently 
of the love of God. The same minister who 
had talked with him before asked him about 
his belief concerning Christ, but he could 
not see that He was divine because, as of old, 
he could not understand it. The months 
passed slowly, but still he read and thought. 
Ilis mother-in-law, who had his affection 
as that of an own son, frequently told him 
that he would believe in Christ before he 
died. He often said to his pastor, ‘* With 
such a wife and such a mother-in-law as I 
have got I ought to be a Christian, had I 
not?’’ He often expressed regret that he 
could not see the truth as they did, and 
spoke of himself as he might of one para- 
lyzed. 

With the passing months gradually there 
came a change, hard to define but yet per- 
ceptible. He said to his pastor one day, ‘‘I 
am a changed man; I am not the same that 
I was eighteen months ago.’’ Yet he hesi- 
tated to say what all wanted most to hear, 
lest in his intense honesty he should seem 
to express more than he intended. He 
asked more frequently to have the Bible 
read to him. At last he looked up to his 
pastor one afternoon and said, ‘‘ I am pray- 
ing every day this prayer, Lord, I believe, 
help Thou mine unbelief.’’ He was told 
that is the prayer that saves and asked anx- 
iously if that were so. At about the same 
time he told his pastor that he was willing 
to take whatever way of salvation God had 
appointed, though he did not yet look upon 
Christ as divine. A few days before his 
death his wife read to him the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah and when she finished he 
said, calmly and candidly, as if it were the 
result of long thought, ‘‘I believe God sent 
His Son to redeem the world and I am go- 
ing to restin Him. I cannot understand it, 
but I accept it.’’ A day or two later he ex- 
pressed to his pastor his regret that he 
should be so long a burden and care to 
those about him and his wonder at the 
providence that so ordered it. The ques- 
tion was asked him if it were not in order 
that he might find his Saviour and he an- 
swered, joyfully, ‘‘ Yes, that is it. I see it 
now.”’ <A few days later he fell asleep. 

So God led him, a step at a time, until 
from inability to believe because he could 
not understand he was able to believe be- 
cause God promises. He was one of a large 
class of educated men who expect to see 
divine truth as they do other matters, 
through the intellect alone. God dealt with 
him patiently until he accepted the true 
order of thought and became willing to 
trust where he could not see. Not “I un- 
derstand,’’ but ‘‘I believe,” is God’s way of 
salvation. At his funeral his physician rose 
and asked permission to give his testimony 
to the complete change of heart which he 
had seen in his patient. 


ANONYMOUS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


The word ‘‘anonymous”’ is one of those 
which have acquired an evil odor, but which 
may be rescued by removal into higher as- 
sociations. This word often denotes a union 
of malice and cowardice in the shape of 
anonymous letters. Such letters are fre- 
quently designed to annoy as well as per- 
plex. In such cases there is a meanness 
which ought to, but does not always, de- 
prive them of their sting. The proper rule 
is, never read an anonymous letter. Dr. A. 
L. Stone in 1854 wrote (and the sentence is 
in print), ‘“‘ lnever read anonymous letters.”’ 
That and advice of another valued friend 
somewhat later led me long ago to the in- 
variable rule of never reading a letter which 
has no signature. I look first for the name 
of the writer and if that be wanting the 
paper is at once torn to fragments. I may 
thus have lost some kindly expressions, 
which i regret. I regret also losing any 
proper criticisms, but criticisms by a cow- 
ard are worthless. Very few such letters, 
however, have come to me. I advise every 
young minister to adopt Dr. Stone’s ruleg 

Writers for newspapers sometimes come 
into the anonymous class by giving a ficti- 
tious signature. It is often ludicrous to 
read what ‘‘I’’ thinks and asserts, as if it 
were of some importance when followed by 
a signature of ‘X. Y. Z.’’ For myself, I 
have to be somewhat select in reading (or, 
rather, in being read to), and so I pass by 
these valueless articles. A writer who 
merely asks for some information may 
fairly omit a signature, but one who makes 
assertions and assaults and does not give 
his name is, of course, exposed to the natural 
suspicion that he is afraid to be responsible 
for the character of his statements. A year 
ago or more I broke my rule and made a 
brief reply to an anonymous writer in a re- 
ligious paper, because I thought that a very 
grave misstatement, relating to denomina- 
tional matters with which I wes connected, 
might injure the general good. I may be 
pardoned for my weakness in view of the 
fact that the article in question had through- 
out a magisterial ponderousness indicative 
of official origin. I think I made a mis- 
take. The reply, if any was needed, should 
merely have said that the statements of 
the article in question were utterly unre- 
liable, as would be natural in the case of 
an anonymous article. Since then I have 
gone back to principle. I have heard, how- 
ever, that the same pretended signature 
has appeared in various papers, although 
evidently used by more than one person. 
There are binary stars and why not trip- 
lets, or perhaps I should say ternary. The 
method is a convenient one for making reck- 
less statements under an apparent claim of 
knowledge while hiding in a modest obseur- 
ity which avoids responsibility. The reck- 
lessness is, therefore, one which does not 
require courage. Perhaps some such writer 
thinks that the mystery enveloping him will 
lead readers to suppose that he is a person 
whose opinion is worth something when he 
is aware that with his real name such an 
idea would at once collapse. It is a cheap 
method of deception, triplets. 

And yet I think that the anonymous can 
be lifted out of such degrading associations. 
Some writers now unknown have not hid- 
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den their names, if they did hide them, 
from any discreditable reason. I have more 
than once dwelt in thought upon the provi- 
dence which gave us, for example, beautiful 
hymns while concealing from us the au- 
thors till we shall see them in converse with 
Watts and the Wesleys and Doddridge and 
Cowper and Toplady, and a multitude more 
of divine singers. In such thought I forgot 
the kind of anonymous people to which I 
have alluded, and saw ‘‘anonymous”’’ in 
connection with Christian love and sweet- 
ness. Look at the first lines of some hymns 
whose authors even Charles 8S, Robinson 
could not find. 
Take one of triumph: 
O join ye the anthems of triumph that rise ; 
or that on omnipresence: 
On mountains and in valleys, 
Where’er we go is God; 
or avcry for mercy: 


O God, to us show mercy, 
And bless us in Thy grace ; 


or one for Christmas: 


Hail the night, all hail the morn, 
When the Prince of Peace was born; 


or of Christ’s exaltation: 


. Christ the Lord is risen today, 
Qur triumphant holy day; 


or of the atoning sacrifice: 


I saw the cross of Jesus 
When burdened with my sin; 


or of submission: 


Be merciful to me, O God, 
Be merciful to me; 


or of aspiration: 


Perfect in love! Lord, can it be 
Amid this state of doubt and sin? 


or of glorious hope: 


For me to live is Christ, 
To die is endless gain ; 


or of pilgrimage: 


Traveling to the better land 
O’er the desert’s scorching sand ; 


or a song in the night: 


My life flows on in endless song 
Above earth’s lamentation ; 


or prayer for guidance: 


Shepherd! with Thy tenderest love, 
Guide me to Thy fold above; 


or of lofty hope for the church: 
Daughter of Zion! awake from thy sadness; 


or of longing to see Jesus: 
We would see Jesus—for the shadows lengthen ; 


or one of the judgment: 


See the eternal Judge descending, 
View Him seated on His throne! 


or one of anticipation: 


When my last hour is close at hand, 
My last sad journey taken ; 


or the glowing hymn: 


Jerusalem ! my happy home! 
Name ever dear to me! 


There are many hymns in this class. I 
have selected but a few, and have omitted 
quite a number of my first selection. All 
those which have earned a place in our 
books of praise are worthy of study. So 
also are some brief poems not fitted for 
song. These hymns are imbued with divine 
inspiration. They bring us into closer com- 
munion with heavenly things. They are 
instinct with divine life. Itis strange that 
the names of the writers have not been 
preserved. Perhaps a writer had no thought 
that there was anything in his words worthy 
of preservation. Perhaps some writer did 
not wish to exhibit inner and sacred expe- 
riences in a way to be identified. Perhaps 
the accidents of life separated the name 
from the work until a reuniting was impos- 


sible. But Christian faith recognizes their 
spiritual reality and character and knows 
that there are some nameless writers worthy 
of reverence. 
What a difference between the two anony- 
mous classes! 
ee a SS: 3 


FOUR INSTITUTIONAL OHUROHES. 


I. ST. GEORGE’S, NEW YORK. 


BY PROF. HENRY E. BOURNE. 


In the most striking of the legends which 
cling to the name of St. Anthony of Padua 
was embodied the thought that Jesus of 
Nazareth might suddenly appear in some 
lowly and even repellent form to his follow- 
ers and put their fidelity to His supreme 
commandment of love and service to a prac- 
tical test. This is not one of the ideas that 
the Reformation was meant to rid us of. It 
surely is in a very real sense true. But 
what must the Christ think, as hungry, 
ragged and comfortless He passes along our 
city streets and six days in seven sees our 
churches closed and silent? Will He reveal 
Himself, being transfigured, to those who 
are moving the churches up-town or out to 
the West End, away from the crowded tene- 
ments and boarding houses? Such ques- 
tions are not impertinent unless our Prot- 
estant Christianity shall confess that its 
mission is not to the poor and the ignorant 
but simply to the educated and the prosper- 
ous. And itis from this point of view that 
the work of St. George’s Church in New 
York City is of intense interest and of rich, 
practical suggestiveness to thoughtful, can- 
did Christian people. 

St. George’s Church, under the skillful 
leadership of Dr. W. S. Rainsford and his 
assistant clergy, is in the forefront of the 
battle with organized evil in our greatest 
city. It is also fast becoming one of New 
York’s “ frontier’ churches, facing that pit- 
iful wilderness of human life below Four- 
teenth Street. Indeed, within a short time 
Christ Church, the Nineteenth Street Dutch 
Reformed Church, the First Presbyterian, 
the Twenty-second Street Methodist and 
still more recently the Scotch Presbyterian 
and the Fourth Presbyterian Churches have 
surrendered or fled. This running away 
‘*from the vast populations that swarm in 
the lower parts of the town,”’ in the words 
of Dr. Parkhurst, ‘“‘makes Christianity a 
smaller and a cheaper thing in the estima- 
tion of the general community.”’ 

Dr. Rainsford, in a letter to his people 
published in both the Year-books for 1891 
and 1892, refers to a time when the same 
temptation met the St. George’s Vestry: 
‘* Those were days when all things seemed 
to counsel retreat. Debts grew and people 
fell away. There were few left to stand by 
the old church, but,’’ he adds, ‘those who 
did stand did their duty.”” Nor have all the 
difficulties been overcome in these later, 
more successful years. During the twelve 
months covered by the last report more 
transfers to distant or up-town churches 
have been given than in any previous year 
of Dr. Rainsford’s ministry. This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that young men 
who have not inherited wealth and who 
marry early find themselves obliged to make 
their homes in the northern end of the 
city. 

To a person unfamiliar with New York 
City the situation of St. George’s is an im- 





portant piece of information, because this 
position is for a church comprehensiye in 
its Christianity singularly advantageous, 
Almost every one has heard some 

about the East Side and how, as you go 
beyond Third and Second Avenues, you get 
into the region of the poorer tenement 
houses. New York is not a “long, narrow 
pig trough,” as Rudyard Kipling, with q 
touch of British humor, called it. But over 
in the lettered avenues, to modify his critj. 
cism, life has little esthetic charm, “ Here.” 
as Dr. Rainsford says, “‘ every condition ad- 
verse to true manhood and womanhood jg 
accented. Here evil flowers and has sway.” 
Just on the edge of this district St. George's 
stands. At the same time it is not far from 
the homes of the successful and the wealthy, 

As St. George’s is the best equipped 
church in the country for institutional work 
a brief description of its Memorial House 
and other buildings is necessary. While the 
church fronts on Stuyvesant Square the 
Memorial House stands on Sixteenth Street, 
Though already declared to be inadequate 
to the needs of the rapidly growing work 
the Memorial House impresses the visitor as 
a symbol of the substantial and generous 
character of the whole movement. Its archi- 
tecture does not tell a story of narrow ad- 
herence in missionary efforts to mere utility, 
There are five floors, the fifth being devoted 
to the central reception-room and the pri- 
vate apartments of the assistant clergy, four 
in number. The floor below is given up 
chiefly to the men’s club rooms and the 
gymnasium, while on the second and third 
floors are the chapel and Sunday school. 
The ground floor contains eight large rooms, 
used on Sunday for primary and infant 
classes and on other days for the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety, the deaconessts, the kitchen garden 
and the like. 

As one enters the elevator on this floor 
one notices a little frame with cards in it, 
cards with the names of the clergy, and 
against some name the significant words 
‘‘on duty.’”? This does not mean “ office 
hours from ten until twelve, Tuesdays and 
Saturdays,’’ or anything of the kind, but 
‘‘on duty’ day and night until another of 
the clergy takes charge. The Memorial 
House is open from eight o’clock in the 
morning until eleven in the evening, but if 
you step out on Sixteenth Street you seea 
night bell. With some one on duty all the 
time St. George’s can truly be a church of 
the people, whose needs are not regulated 
by anybody’s office hours. Not long ago 4 
laborer came here to see if he could get 
a minister to bury his brother. He had 
already asked five or six other ministers 
and found that he was not in their parish or 
that they were going away or “couldn't.” 
When he learned that one of the clergy 
in residence here “could,” and would go 
whenever he set the time, this poor man was 
so overcome with astonishment and grati- 
tude that he shed tears. It will be easily 
said that this readiness to answer every call 
is due to the fact that St. George’s is a rich 
church and has several clergymen and dea- 
conesses. But it is the duty of every church 
to be rich enough, not perhaps to § 
over $100,000 a year as St. George’s does, 
but to extend the hand of Christian helpful 
ness to every one who suffers for the 
of it. 
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The plan according to which young men, 
shortly after their divinity school course, 
come to such work as this, leaving behind 
them thoughts of the much desired promi- 
nent church, good salary—that is, the mate- 
rial basis for an early marriage—is most 
excellent. In three or four years, at the 
tremendous pace Dr. Rainsford sets, these 
men get a habit of energy which can never 
be lost. They learn that the gospel must 
be preached to the poor if there is to be any 
evidence that Christ is still at work in the 
world. They incidentally gain such a view 
of life that they can never degenerate into 
chaplains to the prosperous. On the other 
hand, there is no ascetic element in the life 
they lead, and stimulated and encouraged 
by the pleasant companionship of that up- 
per floor of the Memorial House, they go to 
their work not to discourage or condemn 
any true form of life, but to stimulate toa 
completer living, to a stronger, cleaner and 
better way, physically, morally and spir- 
itually. 

Opposite the Memorial building is the 
deaconess house, a recent acquisition. Five 
minutes’ walk, over on Avenue A, are mis- 
sion rooms, where the people of the neigh- 
borhood probably feel more at home than 
even at St. George’s itself. Further down- 
town are the Old Epiphany House, or St. 
George’s Chapel, where for another center 
of population the work of the mother church 
is supplemented, the Eleventh Street Indus- 


trial School and the Essex Street commu- 
nity house. 
Dr. Rainsford thinks the ‘‘ supremely im- 


portant work of the Christian Church today 
isto make man acquainted with man,”’ for 
“in studying man we most learn to know 
God. In serving man we serve our Father. 
In saving man we are in abiding relation- 
ship with our Saviour.’”? These words ina 
certain way cover the program of work at 
St. George’s, but perhaps a clearer idea of 
its purpose will be had if the words once be- 
fore quoted are recalled: ‘‘ Here every con- 
dition adverse to true manhood and woman- 
hood is accented.’’? It is Dr. Rainsford’s 
aim then to replace such conditions, so far 
as possible, with others which are helpful 
and which strengthen the good instead of 
the evil in the individual. He proposes to 
surround the growing children with these 
conditions from infancy. First they must 
have a Christian kindergarten training. At 
the Avenue A mission rooms, which are 
used for a large kindergarten during the 
week, there were seventy-five children last 
year, an increase of twenty over the year 
previous, though in order to restrict the 
humber the rule was adopted that attend- 
ance at Sunday school was the condition of 
admittance. At Stanton Street the num- 
bers were still larger, and the increase pro- 
portionally greater, 

After the kindergarten, in the case of 
boys, come the boys’ clubs. It has seemed 
‘or. Rainsford and his fellow-workers that 
the ordinary boys’ club lacks progressive- 
ness. After a few weeks the members tire 
of the games and become restless and dis- 
satisfied. Each year they start again at the 
Sime point, with no advance. Therefore, 
48 not less than 500 boys under sixteen 
stand in one relation or another to the 
church, it was determined to offer them 
something which would permanently com- 
Pete with the attractiveness of the streets. 


This is the new Industrial School, where 
capable instructors will teach the elemen- 
tary branches of carpentering, painting, 
plumbing, brick-laying and the like. Boys 
who show special ability will be given 
the privilege of attending the Auchmuty 
Schools, which will be equivalent to a good 
start in life. Of all the attempts at St. 
George’s to instruct boys beyond the kin- 
dergarten age this is the most hopeful. 

In its Battalion Club, taking advantage of 
that passion for the semblance of military 
life which is rarely asleep in a boy’s breast, 
St. George’s gives those from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age some valuable disci- 
pline in neatness, regularity, self-control 
and obedience. This club has also an ath- 
letic and a literary department, but litera- 
ture does not seem to flourish within the 
sound of fife and drum. That is an inter- 
esting sight which may be seen at the 
Memorial House during the monthly in- 
spection drills. Everything goes forward 
with military precision. Some boy may 
have just come from a stuffy New York 
tenement, but here he is erect and alert, 
waiting with soldierly anxiety until his rifle 
has been examined and approved. As all 
this is done under the eye of the instructor, 
late lieutenant in the regular army, there is 
no element of boyish frolic in the discipline. 
When a boy reaches the age of eighteen he 
may remain in the club as an alumnus if he 
joins the men’s club. 

This men’s club forms the last link in the 
chain of circumstances by which the church 
tries to guard the boy and help him to the 
right kind of manhood. Of course all 
along pressure is brought to bear upon him 
to get him into the Sunday school, and this 
pressure shows its results in a school num- 
bering 1,929, this being eighty-eight in ex- 
cess of last year. However, the Sunday 
school represents but one hour a week and 
the fruitfulness of this hour depends largely 
upon the ways in which the members are in- 
fluenced during the week. To return to the 
men’s club, this aims to meet the social 
needs of the young man and thus to deprive 
the saloon of its chief attraction. Its privi- 
leges are extended to all who can bring 
testimonials of good character and who are 
willing to pay for the use of the gymnasium, 
reading-room, bathing-rooms and smoking- 
room—five dollars a year. The literary so- 
ciety connected with the club is feeble and 
the library is not very much patronized, 
but this will not appear strange to those 
familiar with other men’s clubs having more 
pretentious names, 

It may seem a mistake to devote so much 
space in a brief sketch to one phase of St. 
George’s work—its efforts to hold perma- 
nently within the reach of Christian influ- 
ences all boys inside its flexible parish. 
But the same methods are applied in the 
work for the girls, especially in the various 
sections of the Girls’ Friendly Society. The 
different branches of the work at St. George’s, 
both philanthropic and religious, are so 
many that one can at most suggest only a 
few and leave the rest to be supplied with 
the help of the fact that scarcely any side of 
life is left untouched in a regularly organized 
way. To allude to but one more of these— 
St. George’s has a cottage by the sea at 
Rockaway Park. During last summer over 
12,000 persons have been taken there for 
the day free of all expense to themselves. 


These, of course, were connected with the 
Sunday school or other church societies. 
Furthermore, over 600 spent a week at the 
cottage. Noone can estimate the relief such 
a stay must have been to tired mothers 
wearied of the dirt and confusion of crowded 
tenements. What a pleasant sight to see 
those mothers with fresh, happy faces sitting 
with their children in the breezy pavilion 
just in front of the cottage or walking along 
the sands while the scores of boys and girls 
rushed into the surf! : 

To come even into brief contact with the 
St. George’s work furnishes a lasting inspira- 
tion to a more comprehensive, a more truly 
Christlike Christianity. Perhaps this is the 
best suggestion of what that work really is. 





SOROOBY OLUB SKETOHES.* 


XV. OTHER PILGRIM LEADERS AND THEIR 
COMPACT. 





BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 





Mention now should be made of several 
other Pilgrims who were identified promi- 
nently with the fortunes of the colony. One 
is John Carver. He was one of the company 
in Leyden and a deacon in the church, but 
when and whence he joined them is unre- 
corded. There is no evidence that he was 
among them before they reached Leyden, 
and probably he came to them there from 
England. He was sufficiently prominent 
among them to be sent to England in 1617 
to make arrangements for the emigration to 
America, which then was beginning to be 
considered. He returned to Leyden in the 
same year, and later was sent again on the 
same errand. He left Holland finally before 
the others and joined them again at South- 
hampton, where he had been busy in their 
interest. Robinson sent him from Leyden, 
after the departure of the emigrants, a spe- 
cial personal letter of confidence and affec- 
tion, together with one addressed to the 
whole company. He was accompanied to 
America in the Mayflower by his wife, Cath- 
erine, a young woman, Desire Minter, a 
maid-servant, two men-servants and two 
lads, which retinue probably implies that 
he was a man of more substance than most 
of the company. He was chosen the first 
governor of the colony before they landed, 
and was re-elected in the spring of 1621, 
but immediately afterwards, on April 15, he 
died, apparently by a sunstroke, and was 
buried with such official honors as the feé- 
ble company was able to pay. William 
Bradford, who was made governor in his 
place, wrote home about him, ‘‘ His care 
and pains was so great for ye commone 
good, both ours and yours, as that ther- 
with (it is thought) he oppressed him selfe 
and shortened his days; of whose loss we 
cannot sufficiently complaine.”’ His wife 
died only a few weeks after him. 

Another is Edward Winslow. He was 
born at Droitwich, Eng., Oct. 28, 1594, He 
was of good family and made the tour of 
Europe while yet young. In 1617 he joined 
the Pilgrims in Leyden. He is stated in the 
Leyden records to have been a printer there 
and to have come from London. On May 
17, 1618, he was married to Elizabeth Bar- 
ker. She, with a maid and two men-serv- 
ants, accompanied him in the Mayflower. 
His wife died soon and on May 22, 1621, he 
was married again to Susanna White. This 


*Copyrighted by Mortou Dexter, 1893. 
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was the first wedding in the new colony. 
He was prominent in treating with the In- 
dians and establishing the colony, was its 
governor during several years and was sent 
to England in its behalf repeatedly. In 
1635 he was imprisoned in London for sev- 
eral months, at the instance of Archbishop 
Laud, for having taught in the church 
although a layman, and for having, as a 
magistrate, performed the marriage cere- 
mony. In 1649 he was one of the founders 
in England of a corporation for the propa- 
gation of the gospel among the Indians of 
New England. He also was one of three 
commissioners appointed in 1654 by Crom- 
well to determine the value of certain Eng- 
lish ships destroyed by the king of Den- 
mark, and in 1655 was the chief of the three 
commissioners who accompanied the naval 
expedition to Hispaniola under Admiral 
Penn and General Venable.- He died at sea 
between San Domingo and Jamaica on May 
8, 1655. He wrote a large portion of 
Mourt’s Relation and several entire works, 
Hypocrisie Unmasked, Good News from New 
England, A brief Narrative of the True 
Grounds or Cause of the first Planting of 
New England, etc. He appears to have 
been the only member of the Pilgrim com- 
pany who gained during his life an emi- 
nence recognized at the time in England as 
conspicuous. 

Another is Miles Standish, the foremost 
Pilgrim in respect to military matters. He 
is supposed to have been born at Duxbury 
Hall, near Chorley, Eng.,in 1584. On reach- 
ing manhood he served as a soldier in the 
Low Countries and joined the Pilgrims, al- 
though without uniting with their church. 
His wife, Rose, came over in the Mayflower 
with him but soon after died. In 1623 he 
married Barbara ——, a recent arrival in 
the colony whose surname is unknown. He 
was the mainstay of the colonists during 
their difficulties with the Indians and with 
the troublesome settlers at Merrymount, 
and was employed constantly in the public 
service. In 1625 he was sent to England for 
the colony. About 1631 he settled on Cap- 
tain’s Hill, in Duxbury, and died there Oct. 
13, 1656. He was a rugged, sturdy charac- 
ter, in some respects quite unlike most of 
his fellow-Pilgrims but deservedly beloved 
and trusted by them. 

A fourth is Isaac Allerton. He joined 
the Pilgrims, from London, at Leyden where 
he was a tailor. On May 4, 1611, he was 
married there to Mary Norris. He became 
a citizen of Leyden on Feb. 7, 1614. He 
brought with him on the Mayflower his 
wife, three children and a boy. His wife 
soon died and he married William Brew- 
ster’s daughter, Fear, and after her death, 
in 1633, he married a third wife. He soon 
became the wealthiest man in the colony 
and was sent to England several times on 
its business, but he appears to have become 
more strenuous to promote his own welfare 
than that of the colony and did not always 
obey his instructions. In 1631 the Plymouth 
church disciplined him for his shortcom- 
ings and the next year he left the colony. 
Later he lived in Marblehead, New Amster- 
dam, now New York, and New Haven, where 
he died, insolvent at last, in 1659. He is 
almost the only one of the original Pilgrim 
body who failed to maintain a good repute, 
and for a number of years he was one of the 
most active and useful of the company. 


_ The only other Pilgrim whom it is im- 
portant to mention in this connection is 
John Alden. He was a young Englishman 
who joined the emigrants, to serve them as 
a cooper, at Southampton. After reaching 
Plymouth, Mass., he married Priscilla Mul- 
lins. He was one of the most efficient and 
prominent men in the colony until his death, 
in 1687, and left a large family from whom 
many descendants have sprung. 

The orderly. and religious character of 
the Pilgrims themselve; certainly needs no 
demonstration. But the Mayflower com- 
pany, as it finally was composed, included 
some who were not actual members of their 
body. A few sailors or adventurers appear 
to have made the voyage with them, who 
were minded to remain and whose lack of 
religious purpose was tolerated because of 
their fewness and of the value of every able- 
bodied man. But before a landing had been 
made it became evident that some of these 
men might make trouble unless restrained. 
Bradford speaks of 


Ye discontented & mutinous speeckes that 
some of the strangers amongst them had let 
fall from them in ye ship—That when they 
came a shore they would use their owne lib- 
ertie; for none had power to comand them. 


In order to nip any such factious spirit in 
the bud, it was decided that formal action 
was necessary. Bradford, in that portion 
of Mourt’s Relation which he wrote, says 


This day before we came to harbour, obseru- 
ing some not well affected to vnitie and con- 
cord, but gaue some appearance of faction, it 
was thought good there should be an associa- 
tion and agreement, that we should combine 
together in one body, and to submit to such 
government and governours, as we should by 
common consent agree to make and chose, 
and set our hands to this that followes word 
for word. 


So they drew up and signed their famous 
compact, a document of great and perma- 
nent significance. It was this: 


In the name of God, Amen. We whose 
names are vnderwritten, the loyall Subiects of 
our dread soveraigne Lord King Iamgs, by 
the grace of God of Great Britaine, France, and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 

Having vnder-taken forthe glory of God, and 
advancement of the Christian Faith, and hon- 
our of our King and Countrey, a Voyage to 
om the first Colony in the Northerne parts of 

JIRGINIA, doe by these presents solemnly & 
mutually in the presence of God and one of 
another, covenant, and combine our selues 
together into a civill body politike, for our 
better ordering and preservation, and further- 
ance of the ends aforesaid; and by vertue 
hereof to enact, constitute and frame such just 
and equall Lawes, Ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions, offices from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the 
generall good of the Colony: vnto which we 
oromise all due submission and obedience. 
n witnesse whereof we haue here-vnder sub- 
scribed our names, Cape Cod, 11. of November, 
in the yeare of the raigne of our soveraigne 
Lord King Iamgs, of England, France and Ire- 
land 18. and of Scotland 54. Anno Domini 1620. 

John Carver. Edward Fuller. 

William Bradford. John Turner. 

Edward Winslow. Francis Eaton. 

William Brewster. James Chilton. 

Isaac Allerton. John Crackstone. 


Miles Standish. John Billington. 
John Alden. Moses Fletcher. 
Samuei Fuller. John Goodman. 


Christopher Martin. 
William Mullins. 
William White. 
Richard Warren. 


Gilbert Winslow. 
Edmond Margeson. 


John Howland. Peter Brown. 
Stephen Hopkins. Richard Britteridge. 
Edward Tilley. . George Soule. 
John Tilley. Richard Clark. 
Francis Cook. Richard Gardiner. 
Thomas rs. John Allerton. 
Thomas Tinker. Thomas English. 
John Ridgdale. Edward Doten. 
Edward Leister. 


Having thus organized themselves into a 
body politic, and having elected John Carver 
their first governor, they then set about 
exploring the country which, after so many 
hardships, they had reached. 





INTERDENOMINATIONAL OOMITY. 


BY REV. GEORGE E. HOOKER, MEDICAL LAKE, Wy. 


The movement toward denominational Co- 
operation in Eastern Washington as yet hag 
only reached the stage of agitation, Up to 
the year 1892 its only definite manifestation 
had been an understanding between the 
local home missionary agents of the Pres. 
byterian and Congregational denominations 
that neither would organize work in any of 
the smaller towns where there was a church 
of the other denomination. This under. 
standing, though not in all cases observed, 
has been a wise expedient. Outside of this 
arrangement each denomination has been 
striving to extend its own work, with a 
view almost exclusively to its own enlarge- 
ment and in a spirit of indifference to sister 
denominations. As a result the same con- 
ditions of over-supply, crowding, rivalry 
and weakness, both of the individual organ- 
izations and of the cause in general, which 
have appeared elsewhere have appeared 
here; and it is to be feared that, owing to 
the rapid growth of this State, the great ex- 
pectations awakened and the prevalence of 
the ‘‘booming” spirit on the part of de 
nominations, as well as of individuals, the 
cause of Christian work in Washington has 
suffered from this abuse as seriously as it 
has in any other State. 

The evil, however, is so patent that many 
earnest minds have been awakened, and 
during the last year the subject has been 
given considerable careful thought. The 
agitation began at the Eastern Washington 
Congregational Association in April, 1892. 
A paper was there presented discussing the 
evil, its cause and its remedy. As a conse- 
quence a special committee was at once 
appointed to report to that session of the 
association a plan of reform. This com- 
mittee was composed of eight members and 
included the pastors of the Baptist, Chris- 
tian and Methodist churches of the town, 
A unanimous report was rendered by this 
committee recommending the formation of 
an interdenominational board for Eastern 
Washington composed of two members 
from each of as many of the denominations 
as would co-operate. The function of this 
board should be to advise, when called 
upon, concerning (1) the formation of pro- 
posed new churches and (2) the discontin- 
uance or consolidation of existing churches. 
The report was adopted with the provision 
that the representatives of three or more 
denominations should be sufficient to con- 
stitute the board. The association then 
elected its own two members and instructed 
them to bring the matter before the proper 
ecclesiastical bodies and invite their co 
operation. It also directed the printing 
and distribution of the paper presented. 

Then followed the wider agitation, which 
proceeded along two lines: First, that of 
circulating the published paper among the 
clergy of all denominations in the State. 
The paper was commented upon by the 
press, read quite generally by pastors and 
elicited numerous letters of approval. AP 
proval in many quarters, however, was 
guarded or wholly lacking. Pains were 
also taken to ascertain, by personal = 
ference, the feelings of as maby ministers 
and officials as possible and to enlist their 
sympathy in the movement. Enough was 
thus learned of the prevalent denominati 
feeling to preclude any sanguine hope - 
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immediate practical co-operation. Never- 
theless, agitation was the evident duty of 
the hour and was itself the only ground of 
hope for the future. Accordingly the second 
line of agitation was undertaken by one of 
the two members appointed as above, who 
made the tour of the fall ecclesiastical meet- 
ings and presented the overtures of the Con- 
gregational Association. To give to these 
more point and accuracy, they were pre- 
faced with recently gathered statistics from 
thirty of the small or moderate sized towns 
of the State, showing the number and con- 
dition of churches in them. The matter 
was first presented to the Presbyterians. 
Little difficulty was anticipated and none 
encountered here. The opening sermon 
before presbytery was on the subject of 
Comity and was a strong argument pre- 
cisely in point. The proposition was favor- 
ably received and the two members of the 
proposed board were appointed. The next 
visit was to the Conference of the Southern 
Methodist Church. Consultation was first 
had with the presiding bishop, but he ap- 
posed the plan and would show it no sym- 
pathy whatever. He admitted the existence 
of a great evil but had no remedy. More- 
over, there seemed to be lurking in the 
minds of some of the brethren a feeling of 
suspicion. This fact was disclosed by the 
following amusing incident. As Mr. —, 
who came to present the proposition from the 
Congregational Association, was sitting back 
in the church by the stove, the presiding 
officer mentioned his name and announced 
the subject upon which he desired to ad- 
dress the conference. As this was done an 


elderly minister sitting by Mr. —— leaned 
over and whispered in his ear: “*Do you 
know what Mr. —— wants us to do? He 


wants us to stayin the country and give 
the Congregationalists the towns. ’’Mr. —— 
was just then summoned to the platform; 
but as he stepped forward he could not fail 
toobserve the surprised look of the elderly 
brother, nor could the evident chagrin and 
pain of the latter reduce Mr. ——’s amuse- 
ment at having thus unexpectedly come 
into possession of the real difficulties in 
the mind of one of the brethren. There 
were, nevertheless, a number of members 
in the conference who received the pro- 
posals cordially These, however, were in 
the small minority, and no action was taken. 

The third visit was to the Methodist 
(North) Conference. This denomination 
comprises more churches than any other in 
the State, and the conference was quite a 
sizable body. From previous conversations 
with presiding elders and individual pastors 
it was well understood by the visitor that 
there was no general sentiment in favor of 
the plan to be proposed, but precisely the 
opposite. The prevailing temper seemed 
to be this: “‘ Though we recognize the evil 
and admit that we havea part in it, yet 
we feel that we are able, notwithstanding, 
to take care of ourselves.’’ The visitor 
could not but be impressed with this atti- 
tude of selfish independence. Individuals 
in sympathy with the move were not lack- 
ing, but the prevailing disposition, and in 
particular the position of some of the lead- 
ers, together, perhaps, with the general press 
of other business, prevented any single 
member from championing the cause or 
saying a word in public in its behalf. After 
the subject had been presented to the con- 


ference by the visitor, it was referred to one 
of the standing committees. The committee 
in its general report disposed of it in a sen- 
tence as impracticable at present. No word 
of discussion followed and the report was 
adopted. Thus ended the matter with the 
Methodists. 

The amount of friendliness for the plan 
which was encountered as it was presented 
to the Baptists was not large. One of the 
leading members of their convention stated, 
in a private conversation, that he thought 
it an excellent idea for all Christians except 
Catholics and Baptists. Further conversa- 
tion developed his views to be that, when 
a handful of Baptists find themselves in a 
small place where they have no organiza- 
tion but where another denomination is or- 
ganized, they may give some support to the 
local organization by way of attending wor- 
ship and rendering some personal services, 
but they should not and can not become 
members of that church, and their payments 
for pastor’s salary and church expenses 
should be principally diverted to the par- 
ticular church elsewhere of which they are 
members. Moreover, the view was further 
expressed that in deciding as to the estab- 
lishment of a proposed Baptist church the 
prospects of the Baptist church alone should 
be considered, and the probable effect upon 
any other church already in operation 
should not be taken into account. The 
position was held that if a strong church 
of another denomination existed in a town 
and the prospect was that a Baptist church 
could be organized there and become equally 
strong, though this might involve the over- 
throw of the other church, yet the organ- 
ization of the Baptist church would be right 
and should be effected. Of the fifteen or 
twenty members of the convention no one 
was in open sympathy with the plan. 

Fifth, and last, the subject was presented 
to the Christians. Their interest was ready 
and cordial. A certain timid suspicion ex- 
isted that there must be something wrong 
with any proposition coming from one of 
the bodies which are the slaves of ‘‘ man- 
made systems of faith.’’ Yet the sentiments 
expressed from this dubious quarter seemed 
to have the true ring and the conventior 
showed not a little friendship toward them. 
Indeed, the proposition dealt with certain 
features of the problem which the Christian 
Church regards itself as called into existence 
to solve, viz., that of doing away with the 
divisions in name, faith and organization be- 
tween Christian people. 

Yet the convention was prevented by two 
considerations from favoring co-operation 
as the present remedy for interdenomina- 
tional evils. The first consideration was 
that Christians have their own remedy for 
these evils and do not believe in the merits 
of any other. Their prescription is that all 
should interpret the Bible and the history 
of the church substantially alike, and thus 
come to unity in faith and worship. Their 
loyalty to this method, however, is so insist- 
ent and exclusive that one feels like turning 
upon them and saying: ‘‘ Though you pro- 
fess to be striving solely, as your special 
mission, to bring Christian people together, 
yet you today maintain a more separate and 
distant attitude toward Christians in general 
than does any other body of Christ’s follow- 
ers, unless it be Baptists,’’ The second con- 
sideration was that any such co-operation 


would, for Christians, be inconsistent with 
their position toward (other) denominations. 
Since the Christian Church exists as a pro- 
test against the existence of these, any alli- 
ance with them would be suicidal. The 
home missionary superintendent took this 
position very decidedly. In explaining he 
said that if the Christian Church had no 
other mission in the world than to convert 
men and build up the kingdom of Christ, 
then he would be in favor of dissolving as a 
separate body and uniting with some of the 
existing denominations. The result with 
this body, therefore, was that, notwithstand- 
ing marked sympathy with the plan on the 
part of several individuals, the prevailing 
sentiment declined to act. 

Thus ended the campaign with the eccle- 
siastical bodies. One had adopted the pro- 
posals, four had declined to do so. The 
board could not be organized. The agita- 
tion of the subject, however, was itself an 
end and was felt to be a sufficient justifica- 
tion for the effort. The agitation is not to 
be given up but is to be renewed on the 
basis of more extensive statistics. 

The question, What denominations are at 
fault? is troubling some minds in the East. 
The agitation of this whole subject has 
been carried on with a good deal of vigor 
during the past year by both Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. Their papers have 
had not a little to say about it. As a result 
some home missionary contributors in the 
East have been asking whether their con- 
tributions were helping to increase these 
evils. To this it may be said (1) that in 
this agitation a sense of delicacy has doubt- 
less prevented the same freedom in speaking 
of the faults gf others as in speaking of the 
faults of one’s own denomination. The 
truth is, however, at least in Eastern Wash- 
ington, that our own denomination is nota 
sinner above others. Perhaps an outside 
observer would speak much more strongly 
than this. Moreover, the fact that the Con- 
gregational denomination is the one which 
is pushing the matter of reform should, on 
the one hand, raise some slight presumption 
in favor of its own practice and, on the 
other hand, should hardly be met by any 
disposition to retire it as a worker or to 
curtail its efficiency. This is a reform 
which must be achieved from the inside by 
the denominations themselves. (2) The agi- 
tation has been comprehensive in spirit— 
directed against the system rather than 
against apy particular factor in it. It 
should not, and must not, degenerate into a 
mere comparison of the sins of different 
denominations. ‘All have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God.’’ Itis the system 
which must be reformed, and no denomina- 
tion has done its duty when it can show its 
skirts to be purer than some others. 

The general interests of Christianity are 
always to be kept most prominegtly in 
view. These, moreover, would be more 
influenced by some substantial progress 
toward co-operation in home missionary 
work than by any probable or apprehended 
variation in contributions. . A movement as 
between the different headquarters, urged 
and forced, if need be, by one or more, 
would be a most effective step. Can this be 
done? If so, let us see the resulis. If not, 
let us and the general public know the 
propositions made and precisely how they 
are declined, 
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The Home. 


THE TABLE OF THE LORD. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 





“ Who provideth for the raven his food?” 
Now far and wide the plenteous earth 
Rocks with her mystery of birth; 

Life springs in bud, in leaf, in tree, 

And murmurs with the murmuring bee. 
From sea to sea the mellow land, 

Her tribes to feed on every hand, 

With bloom and berry, fruit and seed, 
Swells from the germ the meanest weed. 


The sparrow, on ber bounty fed, 

Soon trills and carols*overhead— 

So blithely the self-bidden guest 
Brings merry music to the feast. 

The oriole, all tire and song, 

Flashes on hidden quest along, 

Where orchard boughs with May are white, 
Elusive flits and glides from sight. 
Slow files along the level plain 

The gray procession of the rain, 

While upland fields in silence lie 
Beneath a dusky canopy. 

By sun and showers, from east to west, 
Each blade, widespread, in turn is dressed ; 
Each, in its turn, to ripeness brought, 
By heaven’s own pensioners is sought. 
From life to life, from low to high, 
Forever creeping toward the sky, 

Still, still, this mighty, pregnant earth 
Rolls myriads on from birth to birth. 
The bounteous sun impartial streams 
To wake a world with living beams, 
Where all, created by His word, 

Feed at the table of the Lord. 


——_______=>— 


SMALL CONVENIENCES. 


A woman who is often congratulated upon 
accomplishing more than any one else in the 
whole circle of her acquaintance has lately 
revealed to a friend who has been visiting 
her some of her devices for saving time. 
A girl came into the room where they were 
sitting, holding in her hand a button which 
had just come off from her shoe. ‘I can’t 
stop to sew it on now, mamma,”’ ghe said, 
impatiently, ‘‘l’ve got to braid my hair 
over, because I just caught it onanail. No- 
body will notice that the button is off.” 

‘““Go on with your braiding and give me 
ypur shoe,” said her mother. She there- 
upon took from a neat “ housewife ”’ a large 
needle, through the eye of which ran a 
double linen thread. The four strands re- 
quired few stitches before the button was 
securely fastened in its place. Before put- 
ting back the needle, the mother carefully 
replenished it again with a double strand 
and wound the knotted thread around the 
eye and point of the needle, so that it was 
well out of the way. On the same ‘ house- 

*? were several other needles, supplied, 


wife”’ 
respectively, with different colors and sizes 
of thread and silk. ‘‘A threaded needle 
is a wonderful time-saver,’’ remarked the 
owner of the housewife. 

At the last momenta child came in cry- 
ing. He must go right to school, he said, 
and yet he had, broken his ‘‘elastic.’”” The 


mother had a supply of new ones ready- 
made up stairs, but in order to hurry the 
child off she took a shield-pin from a cush- 
ion and taking care that the point should 
go into and come out of the same piece of 
cloth sent the little fellow off, with only an 
instant’s delay, 


‘By keeping always on 


hand a stock of small and large shield-pins 
I save myself a great deal of time and trou- 
ble,’ she remarked. 

A maid came up from the kitchen and 
informed her that the ‘‘holder” had just 
fallen into the fire. The mistress immedi- 
ately dismissed her with a new holder and 
an injunction to be more careful in future. 
“T always,’’ she said, ‘‘keep a supply of 
holders, dishcloths and drying towels on 
hand, dealing them out as judiciously as I 
can from time to time.’’ In one compart- 
ment of the ‘‘ housewife’’ was a piece of 
narrow linen tape, on which was indelibly 
marked the names of every member of the 


family many times repeated, so that cloth-° 


ing could be rapidiy marked when neces- 
sary without bringing forward pen, ink and 
flatiron. The woman who forearms herself 
with small conveniences of this sort can ac- 
complish infinitely more than her less far- 
sighted sisters. 

Binet ea ES eS 


GOLDEN TEARS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





To those who are in sorrow and who have 
no heart for the entertainments and diver- 
sions that other people find agreeable, and 
that might in a measure lift the cloud about 


‘themselves if they would allow it, who per- 


haps hug their grief and do not want the 
cloud lifted lest that only bring completer 
separation, who will not go to lectures and do 
not go to theaters, to such as these nothing is 
so grateful as music is, music whose 


... golden tongue 
Flattered to tears the aged man and poor, 
and can even take the place of tears with 
the sort of heavenly satisfaction that only 
tears and music gives. 

There are periods of profound grief when 
music does not bring relief, or, if it does, it 
is the relief that follows the lifting of some 
long-cramped member of the body into free- 
dom—the freedom is itself a pang; and, 
again, there are seasons when such relief 
becomes, an ecstasy which one is unwilling 
to feel, or to be seen to feel, in public, es- 
pecially if one has delicate nerves not yet 
under full control. But at other periods, or 
when one has become better used to the 
burden one has been called upon to bear, 
music represents a joy that is yet possible— 
not a pleasure, not an amusement or an ex- 
citement, but an uplifting satisfaction. For 
there is nothing earthly that gives one so 
much the idea of the heavenly as music 
does. Once abandoned to it and one is ina 
celestial medium in which one floats as birds 
do in blue sky; troubles, vexations, woes 
appear only to be gilded in the light from 
above or in the tints of distance. 

For this one needs only the sense respon- 
sive and sympathetic to music, not the 
knowledge of part and counterpart, of tonal 
and modal differences, of the development 
of themes, of any of the technical forms of 
tone. All that belongs to the underworld 
of music is its laboratory, so to say. If the 
finished product does not appeal to the 
spiritual being neither would the method 
by which it is obtained; that method with 
its technique would afford merely an intel- 
lectual gratification. Of course, if one can 
have both that is best, if not always best. 
But the high poetic flight of soul can be 
reached without the knowledge that weighs 
this against the other or the skill that reads 





the music and interprets it through the 
given instruments. It is the interpretation 
that we want, the interpretation of the 
composer’s soaring thought and imagina- 
tion and insight into that language which 
belongs to all. For music is surely the uni- 
versal tongue. One may be Norwegian or 
Arabian, a German or a Spaniard, ignorant 
or learned, prince or beggar, has one the 
ear to hear one knows what music says; it 
says.the same to one and all. And when, 
taking the trouble with us that is ours, 
having kept the spiritual avenuts open, we 
are bathed in these reviving waves, some- 
times we are not sure that music is not the 
echo of the language of heaven, too, 





AN EXPERIMENT. 


BY SARAH A. MOORE. 


‘Four old maids,” they called themselves, 
and Miss Potter, who looked thirty-five but 
really was forty, was old enough to say it 
without flinching, while the others were 
young enough so that they also said it with 
perfect serenity, except on the days when 
they were unusually tired and so felt that 
they were growing old very fast. That they 
had such days is.not to be wondered at 
when you remember that they were all 
working for their “living,” which, when we 
come to define it exactly, means very much 
more than food and raiment. 

Miss Potter was a portrait painter who 
had made a modest little reputation and, 
like many more famous pecple, supple- 
mented her income, which in strict harmony 
with her reputation was a modest little one, 
by giving lessons.. Mary Howard was a 
lawyer’s clerk, Helen Wright taught a room- 
ful of unruly boys in the grammar school 
and Lizzie Mills was a music teacher. 

Chance had brought them together at 
Mrs. King’s “select boarding house,” and 
the four had become fast friends. Still, if 
it had not been for a certain cold autumn 
rainstorm this history might never have 
been written. It was the sort of storm that 
makes one feel absolutely friendless, and as 
Mary Howard came home from her work 
that night she felt that she, at least, had 
reached the deepest depths of homesickness. 
As the penalty of being late she ate her sup 
per alone in the chilly dining-room. She 
found her room was cold also, for Mrs. 
King governed her house by the almanac 
and did not consider it necessary to kindle 
a fire in the furnace for a fall rain. 

Lizzie Mills was curled up in a little heap 
on the bed, crying softly. It must be con- 
fessed that she cried quite frequently. To- 
night it was because old Mrs. Smith, who 
had the room under theirs, had been scold- 
ing because she made such a noise with her 
practicing. When Lizzie cried Mary usually 
comforted her, but tonight she was too 
wretched, and was furtively wiping her own 
eyes when they heard Helen’s brisk rat-a- 
tat-tat at the door. 

Helen was always brisk and her voice 
sounded cheerful, by comparison at least, 
when she greeted them with, ‘Girls, mel- 
ancholy has marked me for her own tonight. 
I hate this boarding house with such @ 
fervent hatred that I’ve a great mind to 
hire one room, beg or steal a cat and set 
up an old maid’s paradise all by myself.” 

“Helen,” said Mary, eagerly, “why 
couldn’t we all go to housekeeping t& 
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er? Think what it would be on a 
night like this to have an open fire and a 
cozy little supper. We could ask a friend 
in to help eat it if we chose without hav- 
ing to wonder if Mrs. King would be cross.”’ 

“And there would never be anybody to 
scold about my practicing,” said Lizzie, as 
if that were the one thing needful to insure 
her happiness. 

“It’s a crazy scheme and, of course, I 
was only joking,’’ Helen replied, slowly; 
“but 1 have been conventional and prutient 
all my life and now if the rest of you will 
venture I will, for another year of this will 
be the death of me. We could never fur- 
nish a house though.” 

“T have a fire screen and a Sévres cup,” 
said Lizzie, actually laughing. ‘‘ We could 
take turns in drinking out of that.” 

“Your piano would half furnish one 
room,’’ continued Helen. ‘‘I have a book- 
case and a waste-paper basket and I know 
Mary has a real Japanese teapot.”’ 

‘Japanese teapot!’’ was the scornful re- 
ply. ‘‘AthomeI have all my grandmother’s 
blue china and a closet full of woolen blan- 
kets and patchwork quilts that she gave me 
when she broke up housekeeping. She said 
I would want to go to housekeeping myself 
some day, but I don’t think she imagined 
anything of the kind without a man in the 
case.” 

“Never mind the man when you have 
absolute riches stored away in that closet,’’ 
said Helen. ‘* Beside, I believe we all have 
gumption and that will go further than any- 
thing else toward furnishing a house out of 
nothing. I’ve always wanted to try it.”’ 

“Try what?’’ said Miss Potter, who had 
come in only in time to hear the last words, 
and she listened very quietly while each one 
tried to give her the whole thing in a nut- 
shell, ‘“‘It is an experiment I wouldn’t 
dare try with very many people,’’ she said, 
when they gave her a chance to speak, ‘ but 
I think we know each other well enough to 
doit. Here are we four women, all earning 
what ought to be comfortable incomes, yet 
we are without home comforts or home 
1 am so tired of living in one room 
that | am tempted to knock the windows 
out just to see if it will not give me the 
feeling of a little more breathing space. I 
believe we could make a home for ourselves 
and for each other and I know the very 
place for it, too. The old Benton house is 
to let; it is an old-fashioned house that was 
very handsome in its day and there is a real 
old-time fireplace in the parlor that will 
take in sticks two feet long.” 

“Heavenly,” cried Lizzie, but Mary si- 
lenced her by asking, ‘“‘ What is the rent?’’ 

“Two hundred and fifty a year—a dollar 
and a quarter a week for each of us. Now, 
if we are serious, we might as well sit down 
and count the cost,’’ and Miss Potter, who 
was nothing if not practical, brought out 
her tablets and pencil. ‘* We each pay Mrs. 
King five dollars a week; two dollars a week 
from each of us will be four hundred—that 
will certainly pay for the fuel and lights 
beside the rent, and will leave six hundred 
for the table and other expenses. I was 
brought up in a country parsonage where 
the salary was small, and I know that 
amount would have seemed positive lux- 
ury,”’ 

“But the work?” questioned Mary. 

“Well,” said Miss Potter, soberly, “if 


feeling. 


place. 


orders don’t come in faster than they have 
lately I shall have time to do a good deal.”’ 

‘So shall I,” said Lizzie, ‘‘ for except on 
Saturdays I never have any scholars till ten 
o’clock and I like to wash dishes.”’ 

‘“*Then,’’ continued Miss Potter, ‘our 
laundry bills are at least fifty cents a week 
that four times fifty cents would pay a 
woman two whole days, and I know one 
who would do the laundry work in that 
time and most of tlie sweeping and clean- 
ing beside. Then we could sometimes go 
to Austin’s to dinner if we got into a tight 
You see, it is the co-operative idea 
on a small scale; one of us could not do 
much at housekeeping on five dollars and a 
half a week, but if we put four times that 
together and make twenty-two it’s a very 
different matter.”’ 

Of course the scheme called forth all 
sorts of comments. Mrs. King predicted 
immediate financial ruin, while Tom Fraser 
gained entrance into Miss Potter’s little 
closet of a studio and was discovered in 
the act of painting a tin doorplate which 
read, ‘‘Home for Industrious, Independent 
and Indignant Spinsters.’’ By the time the 
lease was signed, however, they were as 
happy as any lovers over their honeymoon 
housekeeping. Miss Potter took possession 
of the house with Mrs. Maloney and a car- 
penter, whom Mrs. Maloney recommended 
as a ‘handy man.’’ Carpeting so many 
large rooms was not to be thought of, but 
in one day the handy man made the edges 
of the floors smooth enough for staining; 
then he applied a warm, dark stain and 
they were ready for rugs. They bought an 
art square for the parlor, the others were 
made of ingrain carpet, and they were lucky 
enough to find one whose soft, rich Indian 
reds and blues were quite suggestive of a 
genuine rug and made the rooms look cheer- 
ful at once. 

They made as much as possible of Lizzie’s 
piano on one side of the parlor; Helen's 
bookcase filled one chimney corner and in 
the other the carpenter made a wide, strong 
shelf. They sent its measure to an uphol- 
sterer who fitted it with a thick cushion, 
like a little mattress. This was covered 
with raw silk, the yawning cavern under- 
neath hid by a plaited valance of the same 
material and Mary's ancestral feather bed 
furnished great square pillows that leaned 
against the wall at the back, also smaller 
ones that seemed to fit in wherever they 
were needed to make it a regular ‘‘ cosy cor- 
ner.”’ 

These sensible young women resolved in 
the beginning to have nothing to do with 
the snares of the adversary in the shape of 
barrel chairs and cotton flannel abomina- 
tions, but the second-hand store they re- 
garded as their lawful hunting ground. 
There they found an old mahogany stand 
with drop leaves, which they polished till 
it shone as only old mahogany can and 
which gave them a feeling of intense re- 
spectability in the matter of furniture. A 
number of their chairs, too, came from the 
same place but they were glorified by new 
brocade cushions. Floor pillows stuffed 
with moss filled up all the empty looking 
spaces, and when their few bits of bric-a- 
brac with Miss Potter's best easel were dis- 
played to advantage and a fire kindled on 
the hearth they thought it the most de 
lightful room in the city. 


The hall was large and looked very dis- 
couraging at first, but the red and blue rugs 
warmed it up wonderfully. An easel with 
their largest picture broke up the long, nar- 
row look of the passage and in the space be- 
hind it, which they called the ‘‘ debatable 
ground,” waterproofs and umbrellas could 
be consigned.to dignified retirement. A few 
sketches were tacked on the wall and the 
chairs were the result of a visit to an auc- 
tion sale. But in spite of the triumphs of 
‘“‘oumption’’? with which the house was 
filled, when they came to woven wire mat- 
tresses and a kitchen range they were obliged 
to'go to the regular dealer and, it must be 
confessed, to go intodebt also. The amount 
was not large, however, and on the night of 
the first weekly settlement of accounts Miss 
Potter brought out a little tin safe on which 
she had painted in her best script, ‘‘ Reserve 
Fund of the Old Maids’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation.’’ They decided that each one 
should contribute to the general fund the 
five dollars and a half a week with which 
she had bought so much discomfort, and 
when the accounts were balanced on Satur- 
day night the surplus, which they regarded 
as the profit of their co-operative venture, 
should go into the tin safe for use in emer- 
gencies and to pay the debt. There were a 
good many emergencies at first, but on the 
whole the strong box filled up quite rapidly. 

Very much to their own surprise they 
found themselves quite a social success. 
Perhaps not in a fashionable way, but a 
few of Lizzie’s friends fell into the habit 
of calling in the evening to try the last new 
music, while the other people who hap- 
pened in at the same time found the music, 
the blazing wood fire and the merry talk so 
pleasant that they were eager to go again. 
More than one young man or woman, home- 
sick and lonely as these girls had been, 
appreciated the homelike feeling and de- 
veloped unlooked-for entertaining qualities. 
The world began to seem a very friendly 
place and does still, though this was two 
years ago. 

The friends have not quarreled, for they 
lecided in the beginning that if anything 
went wrong they would not discuss it ex- 
cept in full executive session. They have 
not starved, as Mrs. King had prophesied, 
although they have often found it necessary 
to get a dinner or a breakfast at Austin’s; 
and they have not married because, I think, 
no one has asked them, but they have 
proved to their own satisfaction that a few 
well-bred, well-meaning women can make a 
home for themselves and live happily in it. 

icine elit Sia kas 


A MOTHER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


BY SUSAN M. STOWE. 





Although a stranger to Donald, Donald 
was nostrangertome, For the first eighteen 
months of his life, that is, for nearly one- 
half of it, I had seen him and his young 
mother almost daily, and many a time, as 
the baby crept about on the floor, had we 
talked earnestly together upon that subject 
of ever-absorbing interest to mothers’ hearts, 
the training of children. As long as we 
contined ourselves to the physical training 
there was little difference of opinion, but 
when we touched upon religious training 
there was no longer the same harmony. 

‘“No,”’ I remember hearing her say one 
dav, “I shall teach my boy nothing about 
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God or the Bible until he is old enough to 
think for himself in such matters, and as to 
teaching him meaningless repetitions under 
the name of prayer, that seems to me almost 
sacrilege, certainly an abuse of his faith in 
me.” 

During a short visit when Donald was 
three years old I learned that my friend 
had not changed her views on this subject. 
In other respects there seemed to be noth- 
ing to wish. The child was implicitly obe- 
dient and had acquired a habit of self-con- 
trol remarkable in such a little fellew, 
while with all this there existed the most 
devoted love between thetwo. AsI learned 
in those two days to appreciate a little the 
sensitive, retiring nature of the child I 
could not help wishing that he might have, 
even then, some knowledge of the great, 
loving heart that was brooding over his 
little life and of which his mother’s love, 
great as it was, was only a faint shadow. 
But when I ventured to express to her 
something of my longing for the child she 
repelled the idea rather impatiently. ‘* What 
can a child like Donald know about the 
grounds of faith? These matters are far 
beyond his comprehension,” and then, fear- 
ing that she had wounded me, she added, 
gently, ‘‘ Dear friend, you and I can never 
agree upon this subject; we must each take 
our own way and the results shall judge us.”’ 

After we were separated her words kept 
ringing in my ears, ‘*‘ What can a child know 
about the grounds of faith?’’ Truly very 
little, but can he not know and exercise 
faith itself? Indeed, is not the very atmos- 
phere of a little child’s life unquestioning 
faith and love? Can he not come nearer 
the great loving heart of the universe than 
we wiser ones with our doubts and question- 
ings so often growing out of a lack of hu- 
mility and love? What did our Lord mean 
when He set a little child in the midst of 
His disciples and said, ‘‘ Except ye become 
as this little child ye cannot enter the king- 
dom.”’ 

For the next few years I heard only occa- 
sionally from Donald’s mother, and in these 
rare letters the subject upon which we dis- 
agreed was never mentioned. But one day 
a letter came which gave me some insight 
into the result of this negative training in 
the child’s development. After speaking 
of his health, the beginning of his school 
life and his maturity of thought in some 
directions, she said, ‘‘ Last evening when I 
was putting Donald to bed he surprised me 
by a most astounding question. ‘ Mother,’ 
he said, looking at me with big, earnest 
eyes, ‘ will you please give me all the argu- 
ments for and against the Christian reli- 
gion.” What do you think of that for a 
little six-year-old?” The letter dropped in 
my lap and my mind wandered back to the 
sweet, sensitive face as I remembered it 
three years before—a face which showed 
a soul so susceptible to impressions from 
the life about it. The state of the child's 
mind, as revealed by this question, was, I 
knew, but the natural outgrowth of the at- 
mosphere in which he lived. 

Donald’s father had died shortly after his 
birth, and the little one from the first had 
been his mother’s constant companion. She 
was a woman of active intellect, interested 
in the various phases of religious thought 
but an agnostic. She had naturally drawn 


about her many friends with the same ten- 


dency of thought, so that from his baby- 
hood Donald had heard free speculations on 
religious subjects. His mother had intended 
to leave the child’s mind unbiased in re- 
gard to the great questions relating to God 
and the soul, little thinking that at so early 
an age he could be influenced by what was 
said before him. But the spirit of the peo- 
ple about him had entered into the child 
and had, I feared, weakened, possibly de- 
stroyed, the power of faith, one of the most 
precious attributes of childhood. I have 
heard nothing further of Donald, but when- 
ever I think of the child I fear for his 
future and can only pray that some different 
and holier influence may come in to mold 
his young life. 

We need not, it seems to me, greatly fear 
the speculations on religious subjects which 
mature years inevitably bring to the thought- 
ful mind if only there has been laid in 
childhood a sure foundation of faith. Let 
us realize, then, what a grave responsibility 
rests upon mothers in training children dur- 
ing the formative years. 


A LESSON. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








My little laddie with the earnest eyes 
Had toiled an hour to build a castle fair, 

I watched each bridge and tower and turret rise, 
Then saw him slowly make a winding stair. 


Most beautiful the castle was to see! 
A wee flag floating from the battlement! 
Alas! my hasty touch! Ah! woe is me, 
The whole frail fabric into ruins went! 


One instant anger lit the childish face, 
Quick tears sprang up to quench the dark eyes 
light; 
And then, with wonderful, imperial grace, 
He curbed that fiery spirit in my sight. 


* You didn’t mean to! Never mind,” he said, 
“ll build a prettier castle by and by,” 
Then, with a swift shake of the sunny head, 
“Why, Dearie, never mind! You shouldn’t cry!” 


Brave little hero, may I be as strong, 
As swift and ready in self-mastery, 

Whene’er in this world’s course mistake or wrong 
Upsets some castle just as dear to me! 





NEW USES FOR KITES. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


The force of the wind has never been fully 
utilized as a motive power. During the 
last year some very novel experiments have 
been made, showing that there are unknown 
possibilities in the moving air which man 
has never appreciated. The boy who likes 
to fly a kite or to sail a boat has an interest 
in the winds that should Jead him to ex- 
periments which may prove both profitable 
and enjoyable. The art of kite-flying has 
now reached its second stage of develop- 
ment, and the devotees of the sport adopt 
novel and profitable methods to increase the 
pleasure of the exercise. 

Last summer at one of the beaches a kite 
race between two swimmers attracted public 
attention. Two huge kites were constructed, 
and on the day- of the race the swimmers 
plunged into the water and grasped the end 
of the lines which held the flying kites. At 
the report of a pistol from a referee the race 
began. A strong wind was blowing, and 
the powerful kites were soon pulling the 
swimmers through the water at such a rapid 
pace that none but steam crafts could keep 
abreast of them. The kites proved rather 
too large for this work, and the race did 
not end as satisfactorily as anticipated, but 





Coe 
the trial opened up a new field for kite fly. 
ers. By constructing kites of the tight size 
boys and men could have the sport of bej 
towed through the water at a rapj ay 

pid and 
pleasant pace. In fact, this idea is being 
developed all along the coast, and many 
will be prepared to enjoy the sport of kite 
swimming next summer. 

Another novel experiment that was tried 
during the same summer at a beach along 
the Jersey coast is worthy of record. A 
small float was constructed out of planks, 
such as any boy could build, and to this 
was attached the string of a large kite flying 
two or three hundred feet up in the air, 
The float and kite were then allowed to 
start upon a queer journey on the Atlantic, 
The strong wind blew the kite nearly south, 
and it quickly carried the float out of sight. 
It traveled for several days and was finally 
picked up about five hundred miles from 
the starting point. This experiment led to 
some practical results, and we now have 
small boats rigged up with a kite-flying ap- 
paratus for the motive power. An ordinary 
skiff or rowboat can be used for this pur- 
pose, and a large linen kite will be sufficient 
to carry it through the water fast enough to 
suit any boy. 

Lake and river coasting could be made of 
great profit and pleasure by this means. 
With a good breeze one could travel against 
a strong tide in a gmall, light boat. A 
week’s cruise in warm waters in the sum- 
mer would be a novel vacation if a good 
kite and boat were secured and tested be- 
forehand to see that they worked together 
well. 

But in the winter kite-flying can be made 
fully as pleasant on the ice or on the snow 
when it is hard, smooth and crisp. There 
are many suggestions along this line. If one 
lives on the banks of a long river or a large 
lake that freezes over solidly, a day’s jour- 
ney of several hundred miles could be made 
on skates with the help of a large kite. One 
that can be folded up in a small bundle is 
the best for this sport. A very small kite 
will answer all ordinary purposes of a 
skater, for not much power is necessary to 
pull one along on the ice. 

Kites are also used in countries where 
snow-shoeing is one of the sports. It is a 
very easy matter to glide along behind a 
strong kite on snowshoes, and one can make 
a journey of many miles in a day by this 
method with comparatively little exertion 
in proportion to the distance covered. It 
has more than once been suggested that the 
cold snow and ice fields of the Arctic zone 
could be crossed in this way more easily 
than by pack sleds if the winds were favor 
able. 

Finally, we have sleds rigged up to be 
pulled along by strong kites, and these will 
give probably as much enjoyment to both 
boys and girls as any other feature of the 
sport. An ordinary light sled capable of 
carrying two or three persons has an exten- 
sion in the shape of along board fastened 
in front of it, which supports a third small 
runner. This is intended for guiding the 
sled as it is pulled along by the kite. Rope 
attachments extend from this runner to the 
person seated in the front of the sled, 8 
that by pulling the strings from side to side 
it may be guided in any direction, There 
is also attached to these sleds a small 
which winds up the string of the kite, 60 
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that it can be hauled down very easily or 
Jet out to the full length of the line at a few 
minutes’ notice. 

Itis quite essential that some method of 
stopping such a vehicle should be adopted 
and generally a break is arranged behind. 
This consists of a simple iron hook which 
may be pressed down upon the ice with the 
foot, bringing the strange iceboat to a 
complete standstill. The same is true of 
the kite sled when gliding over the snow- 
banks. Those upon snowshoes or skates 
generally carry a stout stick with a hook 
attached to the end, which is thrust into 
the snow or ice to check their headway. 

For those who live inland and have no 
water or ice in summer or winter a rig simi- 
lar to the sled arrangement has been con- 
structed on wheels. An ordinary light cart 
with strong steel wheels is used, and by 
having a fifth wheel in front to guide the 
vehicle one can ride over smooth roads 
without danger or difficulty. The same 
methods of guiding, reeling in the kite 
string and stopping the speedway must be 
used for the cart as for the sled. 

To make any of these kite arrangements 
it is quite essential that the kites should be 
of the right size, This can only be found 
out by actual experiment. If they are made 
too large they are clumsy and dangerous, 
and, on the other hand, if they are too 
small they are ineffectual, Each boy must 
experiment for himself, and as kites are 
easily made such a task should not be 
difficult. 


A ROOFED LAKE. 

A natural curiosity described by travelers 
in the East is a wonderful lake with a roof 
over it. This is strange enough but the fact 
that this roof is of dazzling salt adds an 
element of picturesqueness. The lake is in 
Obdorsk, Siberia, a locality not often visited 
by-tourists. It is about seventeen miles 
long and nine miles wide and looks like a 
large, snowy plain. The water is so in- 
tensely salt that a crust of crystals formed 
upon it, and when fourteen or fifteen years 
ago the water found an underground out- 
let into the river Obi the surface was low- 
ered about three feet, leaving the crystal 
roof above it. By lying flat on the back 
one may sail on the water and enjoy the 
beautiful view from below with the sun 
shining through the salt crystals of the roof 
overhead. One traveler says that he and 
his party could think of nothing but the 
jeweled ceilings in Aladdin’s palace. 

mere 
PRESIDENT LINOOLN’S PEW. 

An odd sight in the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Washington is a 
harrow, old-fashioned, low-backed pew with 
stiff hair-cloth cushions. Its quaintness, 
together with the fact that it is made of 
black walnut, immediately attracts atten- 
Uon placed as it isin the midst of more lux- 
urious pews of bright oak. A silver tablet 
further distinguishes it from all others, 
bearing the inscription: ‘ This pew was oc- 
cupied by Abraham Lincoln when Presi- 
dent of the United States.” Several years 
4g0 when the church was refurnished the 
old-fashioned pew was placed in one of the 
Bible classrooms, but in accordance with a 
vote of the congregation at the annual meet- 
ing it has recently been restored to its for- 
Mer position. It is said that owing to 


its construction President Lincoln always 
seemed to be ill at ease, finding much ap- 
parent difficulty in accommodating his tall 
form to its meager proportions. 


THE NAVAL REVIEW. 


On April 27 will occur in New York Har- 
bor the largest naval review ever held on 
this side of the water. The five United 
States men-of-war anchored at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard have been subjected to a thor- 
ough overhauling and now, after vigorous 
polishing of brasses and application of fresh 
white paint, they have sailed for Hampton 
Roads to be present at the general rendez- 
vous of vessels, American and foreign, which 
are to take part in the review. Itis not yet 
known how many visiting men-of-war there 
will be but it is estimated that at least forty 
vessels are to be in line and no fewer than 
twenty-six will fly foreign flags, represent- 
ing Great Britain, France, Germany, Brazil, 
Spain, the Netherlands, Italy, Russia and 
the Argentine Republic. After forming at 
Hampton Roads the fleet will proceed to 
New York Harbor. Here they are to be 
formed into two ranks while the President 
on board of the Miantonomoh sails down 
the line to the music of more than 800 
guns. 





BIBLIOAL TRUTH A THEME OF OON- 
VERSATION. 


Prof. C. H. Toy of Harvard writes for the 
Watchman a suggestive article on The Bible 
in the Household. He doubts whether the 
Bible is really read by young people. He 
fears that the Sunday school, valuable as its 
work is, has contributed somewhat to take the 
Bible out of the sphere of the family by dimin- 
ishing the responsibility of parents. He ad- 
vocates the plan of making popular the study 
of the book from the standpoint of literary 
perfection: 

Much of the “offishness’’ of children 
toward the Bible comes from the fact that 
they think of it so often as a Sunday book, 
to be read by verses for the purpose of an- 
swering questions; having answered the 
questions they feel no more interest... . 
There are a thousand things that might be 
talked about at meals, around the reading- 
table in the evening, or during a walk in the 
streets or in the fields. A striking piece of 
poetry, a homely proverb, adramatic situa- 
tion like that of Amos 7 or Jer, 26 or Gal. 2, 
a battle or a siege, a parable or an argu- 
ment—anything will do, provided the child 
be led to feel that it is a real and practical} 
thing. First make it ail alive—compare the 
stories and thoughts with those of Greece 
and Rome and England and America. Be 
as much inearnest about Job as about Ham- 
let. Get into Paul’s confessions in Second 
Corinthians as you do into Carlyle’s, and 
then with love fur the book will come in 
good time appreciation of its moral and re- 
ligious value. 





A OANINE 00-WORKER. 


There is an accomplished fox terrier in Eng- 
land which has been trained to make herself 
useful in laying the wire for electric lighting. 
The London Daily Graphic thus describes 
Strip’s method of working: 


The workmen lay down in the desired 
position a short length of the stout iron 

ipe which is to shelter a corresponding 
fength of the copper wire along which the 
electric current will ultimately pass. The 
iron pipe having been fixed Strip is called, 
has the end of the copper wire fastened to 
her collar and, at the workman’s sign, goes 
in at one end of the pipe—‘‘ And comes out 





at the other end,”’ says an intelligent but 


too hasty reader. Not so, however. The 
other end of the iron pipe has a bar across 
it, over which the copper wire must be 
strained to keep it taut. Strip, having en- 
tered the pipe with the wire fastened to her 
collar, presents herself at the other end 
to the workman awaiting her there, who 
thrusts his hand under the bar, unfastens 
Strip’s collar and draws it and the wire 
out. Strip, when she feels her collar gone, 
turns round, retraces her steps, comes out 
again at the same end she went in at and 
lies down on the workmen’s coats until she 
is wanted again. During the recent bitter 
cold weather Strip sometimes longed to 
shirk and showed a moment’s hesitation 
when told to enter the dark, cold, iron pipe, 
but the kindness a good working man is 
ever ready to show to animals never failed 
to provide a bone or two every morning to 
be kept handy for these moments of reluc- 
tance in Strip’s working day, With one of 
these tempting morsels the gallant little 
worker was then encouraged and rewarded 
and all went well. 


Why Not 


sf Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the best, 
And the brightest teachers of 
cooking give it their approval ; 
If Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the purest, 
And Government Chemists 
and State Assayers testify to 
its superior purity ; 
If Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the most economical, 
And from its greater strength 
and purity it must go farther 
than the common brands; 
Why not 


Give it a Trial? 
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Check a Cough or “Slight 
Cold” in its first stages. In the 
beginning it will yield to a mild 
remedy. Brown’s BRONCHIAL ° 
TrocuHeEs are useful when 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, In- 
fluenza, Hoarseness. and Sore 
Throats are prevalent, giving 
almost immediate relief. 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 


OOD morning, girls and 
boys! Itisa bright spring 
morning. The robins and 
bluebirds seem to be sing- 
ing. ‘‘ Adieu, Father Win- 
ter!’’ But the answers to 
the question in March 9 
show that it was not Spring 
bidding adieu to Winter, 
but Winter taking his own 
farewell: 


G 


* Adieu!”’ Father Winter sadly said 
to the world, when about withdrawing, 
With his old, white wig half off his head, 
And his icicle fingers thawing. 
Norwicu, Cr. 

M-. Martin; Dear Sir: The Corner letter 
from Mrs. I). recalled clearly not only the 
poem but its exhilarating effect upon me at 
eight years cld, whea poems were usually sol- 
emp or mournful in character. The Iovtelli- 
gent Reader, published in Springtield, Mass., 
in 1834 contained the poem, Winter and 
Spring, by Miss Gould. The book was a se- 
quel to The Child’s Guide. ... No graded 
schools then, no assistant teachers, and the 
making and repairing a score or two .of quill 
pens, writing copies in coarse and fine hand, 
sometimes ruling the lines and often making 
the books themselves out of a few sheets of 
**fool’s cap”’ and a colored cover, added to a 
teacher’s other duties. One of the “ copies”’ 
frequently used, which extended across the 
book, a line on either page, was this: Count 
that day... [yes, we know the rest!—Mr. M.] 
You sce that to me the Corner is prominent 
among the many interesting features of our 
Congregationalist. 

Respectfully yours, Mrs. J. 
EASsTForRD, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... The moment I read 
the lines she quoted [remembered they were 
in The Intelligent Reader, a book we used 
when I was achild. I found them and send a 
copy. Iam always interested in the Corner; 
we had nou such treat in the old New England 
Puritan, the paper my father took, though we 
had the Wellspring. I wonder how Sarah 
Nouh lived when she was young without a 
child’s paper; probably she was entertained 
with her grandfather’s stories of his experi- 
ence with the wild animals in the ark! 

is, 'C. 

I remember The Intelligent Reader, too! 
Was not one piece in it The Grateful Indian? 
I have a well-worn copy of The Child’s 
Guide before me now. A favorite piece in 
it—a lady inquired for it not long ago—was 
The Blackberry Girl: 

Why, Phebe, are you come so soon, 

Where are your berries, child? 
Another, which I liked, was The Little Phi- 
losopher, ~The queer old pictures of chil- 
dren—I suppose they did not look queer 
then—seem still more so from the additional 
touches given to the features by some boy’s 
black lead pencil! It is an interesting fact 
that these readers, including also The Easy 
Primer and The Village Reader, were pub- 
lished by G. & C. Merriam, the good Spring- 
field booksellers who afterwards became 
famous in connection with Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary. I wish we knew who 
prepared that series of readers. The author 
of the poem was Miss Hannah F. Gould of 
Newburyport, whose verses were very popu- 
lar years ago. One of her poems was par- 
ticularly beautiful and may be in your scrap- 


books: 
Alone I walked the ocean strand; 
A pearly shell was in my hand; 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name—the year—the day. 


SHUTESBURY, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Will inclose for the Wis- 
consin boy 240. . . [not another word, Nathan ! 

—Mr.M.). I anfsawing wood to earn mone 
to go to Connecticut. One of our teachers had 
us copy and learn quotations and one of them 
was, Count thot . . . [enough said, Nathan, we 
knew what you refer to!—Mr. "i I think 
the ? is the most appropriate heading for the 


\ Corner. 
| winter which I would like to know the name 


I have seen some birds around this 


of. They are nearly slate colored and some of 
them have red on their head or breast. They 
are about as large as. bluebirds. We had 
plenty of snow here this winter. If you will 
come up here now ycu can have some sap. 
Yours truly, NatTHan H. 


Was not your bird the rose-breasted gros- 
beak? See Birds of Amherst, page 27. 


WorTHINGTON, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... The snow is almost 
gone and we are having a sweet time making 
maple sugar. Very truly, Earve R. 

I have just returned from a brief trip to 
the Connecticut Valley and was surprised to 
find the grand old Holyoke Range covered 
with snow. Old Sugar Loaf, Bald Moun- 
tain, the hills in Nathan’s town and, I pre- 
sume, the Green Mountain Range in Earle’s 
town, were clearly visible, but I had not 
time to call upon any of the Corner boys in 
the sugar district, as I thought of doing. I 
wish I could have seen them and tasted 
both sap and sugar! In one town—I beg 
pardon, it is a city now—I had a pleasant 
call upon some happy Corner children and 
was introduced toa second Kitty Clover— 
there is my K. C. now peering in through 
the window! 

Banoor, ME. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...I learned something 
very interesting last night from a paper. It 
was abouta fog horn. It said that thesteamer 
City of Richmond was once a land 
in Maine and when six miles from the shore 
heard «a certain fog signal distinctly. When 
about three miles from shore the sound sud- 
denly ceased and was not heard again till 
about’ a quarter of a mile from the station. 
Mr. Blunt explains this. He says that the 
sound waves strike the water, deflect and go 
so high in the air that they pass above the 
deck of a steamer. I think this is very curi- 
ous. I inclose a letter from Maurice; perhaps 


you cannot make it out as he writes a very 
peculiar hand! Yours truly, THomas B. 


The printer said his types wouldn’t print 
Maurice’s letter, but I have had so many 
letters from little children written in the 
same hand that I had no difficulty in under- 
standing what the dear little fellow meant 
to say. That sound phenomenon is curious 
and if it could occur often I should think 
the value of fog signals would be much di- 
minished and that the City of Richmond 
would be in danger of running ashore some 
foggy day in the Eggemoggin Reach. Here 
is another scientific question: ° 


RAYNHAM, Mass. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: Perhaps some of the 
Cornerers would like to try this experiment. 
Fill a tumbler so full of water that another 
drop would overflow it, then drop in as many 
pins as you can without spilling any water. 
Please report to the Corner the result, with 

explanation. Your friend, Neue K. 


I referred Nellie’s question to a scientific 
teacher near her own home, and this is his 
reply: 


Dear Sir: Chief result of experiment was 
the spilling of a pitcher of water upon the 
floor; explanation, clumsiness. The experi- 
ment may have different results. The first 
time I tried it I dia not have pins enough— 
the second time three a. were enough. 
The natural way is to fill the glass until it 
runs over, then wipe the drops carefully from 
the sides, then drop in the pins. If instead 
of dropping in the pins, you should carefully 
add a few drops of water to the top by means 
of an ordinary fountain-pen filler vou could 
pour on water till it is heaped up above the 
top of the glass, because the water sticks to 
the edge of the glass and the drops of water 
cling to each other (adhesion and viscosity). 
By watching carefully you can then de nearly 
sure that you have reached the peint where 
one drop more would ev en drop in 
your pins. If it takes more than two or three 
you may be sure that another drop af water 
might have been added without causing over- 
flow. - : Yours, B. c. w. 

Mr. Marrry, 

















IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 

Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mass. 





Horstoras 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 








Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 








Contains Wo Alcoholic Liquers 
Makes an every-day convenience of ar 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous car>. Highes 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
ackage makes two large pies. Avoid 
mitations—always insist on having ths 
NONE SUCH brand. 

does not keep it, send aoc. (or stamps} 

or full size Pre roar, mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥- 


If your 

















These two words are 
known to every well 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as designating the 
oldest, purest, best 
and always-to-be-dc- 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FoR APRIL 23. Job 42; 1-10. 
JOB’S CONFESSION AND RESTORA- 
ee TION. 





BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


With his three friends Job had the last word 


{ehap. 31: 40]. They had sought to prove that . 


since God is righteous human suffering is His 
punishment for sin, and that Job’s great suf- 
fering was evidence that he was a great sin- 
ner. This Job vehemently denied in every 
form in which it was presented to him, and at 
last his friends, still holding their doctrine 
unshaken, “‘ ceased to answer Job, because he 
was righteous in his own eyes.” 

Then Elihu, a young man, after a rather 
long apology [chap. 32], addresses the afflicted 
one {chap. 33) in an effort to prove that suffer- 
ing is not only punishment but warning, and 
that it is sent on men to lead them to repent- 
ance in order that God may restore them to 
righteousness and happiness. But Job listens 
in silence and will make noreply. Next Elihu 
turns to the three friends and presses on them 
his indictment against Job [chap. 34: note 
especially vs. 34-37]. A very striking feature 
of this long address is the skillful working into 
itof the signs of an approaching storm. The 
friends receive the speech of Elihu as silently 
as Job. 

Then out of the storm God speaks in answer 
to the questionings and complaints of Job, and 
our lesson today is Job’s reply to the Lord. 
It is: 

1, A confession of the greatness of God. That 
fact is the first step in the solution of the 


whole mystery of suffering. Out of the cy- 


clone sweeping past, like explosions of thun- 
der, come the successive sharp questions: 
Where _ thou when I laid the foundations ef the 
Declare, if thou hast understanding, etc. 

The visible universe, formed with perfect 
symmetry according to the archetypal plan, 
the oceans issuing forth from unknown sources 
into appointed places, the light ordered out 
from darkness to transform the world, the vis- 
itations of hoar frost and ice, and of rain 
which causes the tender herbs to grow, the 
leading forth of the stars in their shining or- 
bits, the regulating of the temperatures and 
the seasons—all these things are beyond man’s 
control, yet they fit the earth for man’s dwell- 
ing and provide for his needs. Do they not 
suggest his helplessness in the hands of God? 
Do they not also suggest the providential care 
for man of Him who hath made all these 
things for noble uses? 

But further, the wild goats in the mountain 
fastnesses, the wild asses dwelling in the salt 
plains, the wild ox that will not be tamed to 
‘erve man, the ostrich that leaves her eggs on 
the ground and forgets that the wild beasts 
may trample on them, the hawk and the eagle 
soaring free and building their nests in the 
cliffs—all these are independent of human aid, 
yet God cares for them. 

Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lioness? 
Or satisfy the appetite of the young lions, 
When they couch in their dens, 

And abide in the covert to lie in wait? 
Who provideth for the raven his food, 
When his young ones cry unto God 

And wander for lack of meat? 

Will God, who cares for all these, leave man 
uncared for? Christ teaches the same lesson 
iInalmost the same language: ‘‘ Consider the 
ravens, that they sow not, neither reap; which 
have no store chamber nor barn, and God feed- 
eth them: of how much more value are ye 
than the birds!” Ali these creatures rely on 
God; shall not man trust Him who is incon- 
a great, infinitely wise and just and 


2.4 confession of man’s conceit and igno- 
os » Job quotes Jehovah’s question in chap. 
'4,“ Who is this that hideth counsel with- 


out knowledge?” and proceeds to answer it. 
I have done it myself, he says. I have beew 
talking about matters which are beyond my 
knowledge as though I understood them 
This is still one of the commonest errors 0: 
Christians. They define God and them draw 
their conclusions as to what He ought to do 
to maintain the character they have given 
Him. When in their troubles they find that 
He has not done what they expected of Him 
their disappointment is added to their sorrows 
and sometimes makes life unbearable. Job 
was driven by his perplexities t6 meditate 
suicide [chap. 7: 15, 16]. Many an agonized 
soul has been tempted to commit moral sui- 
cide, to which the tempter declared he could 
bring Job, to renounce God and die. For such 
the first step toward peace is a confession of 
ignorance. God’s most wonderful revelations 
of Himself are “‘ but the outskirts of His ways 
and how small a whisper do we hear of Him! 
To trust God, whose ways we cannot under 
stand, is the secret of triumph in trial. 

But Job’s confession bears far harder agains 
his friends than himself. In the agony of suf- 
fering he had sought to find an explanation in 


‘his ideas of God and had failed. They in 


calm conceit had found in their ideas of God 
an explanation for him and had insisted that 
he should take it. It involved an estimate of 
his own character which he knew to be un- 
just, but his refusal to acknowledge it only 
made him in their eyes a greater sinner. 
These three friends are representative theo- 
logians, who are so sure that they have com- 
passed in their knowledge the being of God 
that they can find no explanation of the re- 
jection of their teachings except that of moral 
defects in character. Those who do not be- 
lieve their words they are sure must be hard- 
ened sinners, and they treat them accordingly. 
Job’s friends are not without successors in our 
own time. 

3. Man’s unworthiness realized in God’s pres- 
ence. Job again quotes God’s challenge to 
him to answer His questions [v. 4], and he 
answers that closer approach to God and 
fuller knowledge of Him cause him to loathe 
his words and repent in shame aud sorrow 
that he has uttered them. Nothing reveals to 
a man his own character like a personal vision 
of God. That Isaiah had in the temple when 
he was called to the prophetic office [Isa. 6: 5]. 
That Peter had when he saw the divine 
power suddenly manifested in Jesus in the 
miracle of the draught of fishes [Luke 5: 8]. 
Job had resisted all the arguments of his 
friends, who described God as they saw Him 
and sought to bring him to repentance by the 
pictures they drew of the divine character. 
But one vision of God with his own eyes 
broke down all his pride and bowed him in 
the dust. Each one must find God for him- 
self, and if he searches for Him with all his 
heart he will find God. That is the sum of 
knowledge. The way to it is by faith in the 
Spirit and purpose to obey His will. No such 
seeker after God is ever permanently disap- 
pointed. 

4. God’s approval of the penitent. That in- 
volved censure of those conceited theologians 
who had made a formula for God and insisted 
that Job should worship it. They were 
wrong and Job was right. This does not 
mean that all Job said was true, but that 
Job’s strong faith was more aceeptable to 
God, even when in his ignorance he re- 
proached Him as a friend would reproach a 
friend, than the self-confidenee that knows 
too much and insists on forcing mistaken 
views on others as though they were divinely 
revealed truths. 

So these friends are commanded to make 
Job their priest and to offer to God through 
him costly sacrifices in confession of their 
sin, because “ ye have not spoken of me the 
thing that is right, as My servant Job hath.” 
This wus poetic justice. It sets the divine ap- 


yroval on the penitent sufferer, and on the 
penitent friends who are brought to confess 
that their theories were wrong as applied to 
Job, and to see that when men become too 
confident in describing God they are apt to 
use their false knowledge so as to harm others 
as well as deceive themselves. 

5. The tried man restored. First of all this 
close of the drama shows that the assertion of 
the adversary concerning man was false. His 
utmost efforts had failed. Job, without any 
selfish motive or expectation, had remained 
steadfast in his loyalty to God. There is such 
a thingas simple heroic trust which cannot be 
shaken. Next it is shuwn that God loves 
those whom He chastens, and that trials en- 
dured with faith are themselves blessed and 
result in honor and glory [James 1:12; Heb. 
12: 11). 

Job’s restoration is complete. He vindi- 
cates himself before the false philosophy of 
his friends. They are compelled to come to 
him as suppliants. He has access to God and 
they have not. He secures the favor of Gud 
for them and in doing so is himself exalted. 
His confession of his need of forgiveness from 
God and his willingness to forgive and serve 
his friends who had so tried him evince the 
real nobility of his character. Then honor 
and love and wealth and children and every 
kind of blessing flow in on him, and at last 
the measure of his happiness is completed and 
he dies full of years. 

So this wonderful book has taught us that 
God’s ways are past finding out; that our 
wisdom is to trust Him in trial and not to 
impute to others evil characters because they 
suffer; that there is such a thing as disinter- 
ested goodness; that to those who remain 
faithful light will come out of darkness; that 
they will find their sorrows turned into joy 
and that the peace of God will rest on them. 
The whole philosophy of living is to obey 
God and trust Him, holding with unshaken 
contidence that He will never leave nor for- 
sake those who live the life of faith. 








HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 

‘Nature is the first mirror in which man 
bebolds himself,” says Froebel, the founder of 
the kindergarten. Hence, in his system of 
child training, he gives the first place to na- 
ture lessons. The truths with which the 
child’s mind could not at all grapple if 
presented in their abstract form are easily 
grasped when reflected from nature’s mirror. 
The mystery of human suffering, of the exist- 
ence of evil in the world, may be explained tu 
the youngest child by this reflected picture. 

I suggested for the lesson of last Sunday the 
history of a bit of gold ore from the time it is 
taken from the ground till it becomes a thing 
of use and beauty after the work of the re- 
finer upon it. The thought of the lesson of 
today is very much the same with a stronger 
emphasis on the beauty of the final result. 
Perhaps during the week the children have 
been looking for some of the happy ways in 
which the gold coin may be used, and they 
will be eager to tell you of the fancied joy of 
the golden money as it goes on its errands of 
blessing. Now take something else from your 
pocket, perhaps your handkerchief, and tell its 
story. Hans Andersen’s Story of the Flax 
will help you here. A good version of this is 
found in Sara Wiltse’s Morning Talks and 
Kindergarten Stories. Describe the beautiful 
field of flax with its sunny blue blossoms. 
Then picture the breaking up of the strong 
fibers of the stalk, the soaking, the hackling, 
the spinning, the weaving and all the hard 
processes necessary to make the strong, white 
linen. Not one of these hard things could be 
left out. Every one is necessary to make the 
linen. Fanvy the linen handkerchief saving 
when it is finished at last: ‘If I ve suffered 
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something I’ve been made into something. 
This is better than I ever imagined when I 
was only a blue flower in the field. Now I 
ain the happiest of all.” 

This makes a good point of departure to the 
story of Job, whom the children will remem- 
ber as the man to whom so great trials had 
been sent. Recall the happy trust and pa- 
tience that helped him to bear all his suffer- 
ings, and now show how at the end he was 
able to understand that all the hard things 
were necessary to make a strong, good man 
out of one who was willing to be made better. 
When Job was willing to say that the ways of 
God were too wonderful for him and that they 
must be right, then he was ready to be used 
like the fine gold or the white linen. His 
trials had made something better out of him. 
And God blessed Job again and his riches 
were twice as much as before. He knew bet- 
ter how to use God’s gifts now when he had 
learned wisdom. The lesson to carry home is 
impressed by the Golden Text. Whatever 
happens we are to know and see that the Lord 


is very pitiful and of tender mercy. 
— 


THE COHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, April 16-22. The Essence of Heathen- 
ism. Ps. 135: 15-18; Matt. 6: 24-33; Rom. 
1; 18-23, (See prayer meeting editorial.) 
‘epnicicisillliininnipS beim 
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PRAYER MERTING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, April 23-29. Praying for Friends. 
Job 42: 8-10; Phil. 1: 4-10. 

The man who believes in prayer and to whom 
friendship is a precious and sacred thing needs 
no exhortation to pray for friends. He cannot 
help it. It is the most natural thing in the 
world for a mother who loves and yearns over 
her child to bring him day by day in the arms 
of her faith to God. The nature of friendship 
is itself an impelling force to prayer, for these 
human affections which constitute so much of 
the joy of living to all of us we want to have 
dignified and hallowed by a heavenly sanc- 
tion. And words are too few and feeble in 
which to express the longings which we cher- 
ish in behalf of the objects of our love. Then, 
too, the very limits of our ability to do for our 
dear ones drives us to prayer. Lavish our 
choicest gifts upon them, pour out our heart’s 
best treasures, toil early and late to obtain 
that wherewith we may minister to them, 
there comes a moment when we realize our 
own impotence. No human friendship can 
do the work of the Holy Ghost. It is true 
that many a human friendship may be made 
the means of leading another into the di- 
vine friendship, but while one can lead 
another up to the gates of the kingdom of 
heaven the consummating of the act must be 
passed over to other hands and other forces. 
Nor can any one build another’s Christian 
character for him. Only he and God can work 
out a full salvation. Therefore it is that we 
betake ourselves to prayer. 

In the great trials and emergencies through 
which, sooner or later, our friends pass we are 
powerless, if we rely simply on our own re- 
sources, to furnish the succor which they 
need. Who of us has not stood speechless in 
the presence of another’s sorrow or loss? 
It is then that we are forced to commend them 
to the help that is mightier than ours and 
that is as sympathetic as it is mighty. Writes 
one who is now passing through deep waters: 
“I know I could not endure this terrible 
strain did I not feel upborne by the prayers 
which I am sure many are offering for me.” 
Such a testimony as that is more convincing 
than argument as respects the practical util- 
ity of prayer. 

When we find ourselves growing skeptical 
about prayer an perplexed how to reconcile 
it with foreordination let us not forget that 


Christ prayed for His friends. In those long 
seasons of private communion on the moun- 
tain side, who can doubt that He prayed for 
His disciples by name and asked His Father 
to bless the impetuous Peter, and Thomas the 
doubter, and the loving John, and Martha, 
cumbered with much serving? He tells Peter 
on one occasion “I have prayed for thee.” 
Think, too, of the hours in which Paul wres- 
tled with God in behalf of his friends. He 
can hardly begin a letter to his converts with- 
out telling them how he had been making 
mention of them in his prayers. If we want 
to know how to pray for our friends let us 
study Paul’s prayers and make their spirit, 
if not their language, our own. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 32: 30-32; Num. 21: 7-9; 
Isa. 53: 12; Matt. 5: 43-45; Luke 22: 31, 32; 
John 17: 6-26; Acts 8: 14-24; Rom. 10:1; Col. 
1: 3-5, 9-14; 2 Thess. 1: 11, 12; 1 Tim. 2: 1; 
Heb. 7: 25; Jas. 5: 16. 


Ri eal, AR a 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

An event which shows conclusively the pro- 
gress of Methodist missions in North India is 
the recent ordination of forty-five native min- 
isters. They have been under training of 
some kind for ten or twenty years, as the case 
may be, and in the entire class there is but 
one man whose fitness for ordination is con- 
sidered at all doubtful. Another, though 
smaller, class was later ordained at Agra. 
This does not look as if there is likely to be a 
dearth of native pastors in India as is feared 
by some who were disappointed that the num- 
ber attending and participating in the discus- 
sions of the Decennial Conference was com- 
paratively small. ,India shares with Mada- 
gascar and Polynesia the honor of producing 
by far the largest number of native evangel- 
ists and ministers. China, Africa and the 
West Indies produce the fewest. 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, who for some 
time has made Samoa his home, gives a pleas- 
ant testimony to the character of missions in 
the South Seas. He has visited more than 
forty of the islands and has resided for some 
time in four different groups. He writes: 
** Missions in the South Seas generally are far 
the most pleasing result of the presence of 
white men, and those in Samoa are the best I 
have ever seen.’”’ Of the island translation of 
the Bible Mr. Stevenson says: “It is not only 
a monument of excellent literature but a de- 
sirable piece of typography. I would gladly 
pay high for as goed an edition of its English 
sister if one existed.”’ 

An English missionary in Uganda, Mr. 
Baskerville, reports an incident which illus- 
trates in a striking manner the earnest desire 
of the people to obtain the Word of God. 
Some boxes containing copies of the Gospels 
and other religious books arrived and notice 
was given on Sunday that they would be sold 
the next day. Before light the missionary 
was awakened by the roar of voices and found 
1,000 or more people besieging his house, each 
with shells “‘ mad to buy a book.” He tried 
to keep them outside by barricading the doors 
and selling the literature through the front 
window, but in vain. In came the door and 
the great multitude of people clamored for the 
promised books. Fifty loads of them could 
have been sold whereas there were but three 
loads. In our own country where Gospels and 
prayerbooks are so cheap and so plenty we 
can hardly understand the disappointment of 
these people in Africa. 

OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


A similar eagerness for the Bible is found 
among our own colored people in the South, 
although shown in a quiet way. They are 
very anxious to own Bibles and save their 
nickels and pennies for this purpose. One of 
our workers in Andersonville, Ga., writes of 
a man who came three miles after dark one 





Saturday night to ask her to save a Bible for 
him. He had hoped to get his money that 
day but, having failed, feared that they woulq 
all be sold on Sunday. One woman kept hers 
on her pillow because she was afraid some. 
thing would happen toit. These are certainty 
very hopeful signs. 

No more forceful illustration of the value of 
personal work for individuals can be foand 
than an incident reported in a letter of Mr. 
Albrecht from Japan. Ata large union meet. 
ing in Kyoto Dr. Gordon asked all in the 
audience who had been led to Christ by the 
personal efforts of some friend to rise and 
more than half of the congregation were on 
their feet in a moment. Converts such as 
these will make the church in Japan an ever 
increasing power, while a lesson may be 
drawn from the occurrence for Christians in 
all lands. 

The junior committee of the W. B. M. has 
just published a foreign missionary manual 
for the junior auxiliaries setting fortn the 
covenant, model constitution, suggestions as 
to organization, plans of study and methods 
of work, as well as a résumé of the work in 
various lands for 1893. It will be found to 
contain much valuable information for junior 
societies. The covenant, surrounded by one 
of Irene Jerome’s designs, forms a beautiful 
frontispiece and the volume is tastefully 
bound in blue and silver, with the badge, a 
silver key, forming a conspicuous element in 
the decoration. 

It was a surprise to learn that one of the 
teachers in the Doshisha, Mr. A. W. Beall, 
considers it in many cases a disadvantage for 
Japanese students to attend colleges in Eng- 
land and America. He says it is quite a com- 
mon remark among missionaries, ‘‘ O, he has 
come back spoiled.’’ <A brilliant graduate of 
one of the greatest American universities 
made the remark on his return that “ the mem- 
bers of a certain mission did not come from 
the best society in America.’”’ Another young 
man, who had spent many years in this country 
and had takenacourse in theology, was offered 
a position in the Doshisha on his return, but 
refused because the salary was not high 
enough and now is teaching in a junior high 
school away in the north. Mr. Beall says: 
‘“‘Did Christian workers in the home lands 
but realize what a terrible responsibility rests 
upon them when coming in contact with Japa- 
nese studerts, did they but do their duty in 
relation to them, we should not be pained as 
we are at the heart-rending callousness dis- 
played by those who return from being edu- 
cated abroad.” 


We are glad to see a movement toward 
penny savings in connection with school and 
mission work among the colored people. The 
stamp system of savings bank deposits is in 
successful operation in the A. M. A. schools 
in Memphis, Tenn., and Hampton, Va. A 
person wishing to open an account with a 
bank obtains a stamp-book from the principal 
of the school, into which he may paste five- 
cent stamps as they are bought. When their 
number reaches twenty the book is taken to 
the bank and the owner is credited with the 
amount in a regular deposit book. The ad- 
vantage of this method is that it induces peo- 
ple to save small sums of money by-investing 
in stamps at once while it reaches the children 
and teaches them habits of economy. 
little stamp-books give the children great sat- 
isfaction and they emulate each other in 
speedily filling them with the pretty colored 
stamps. The bank in Hampton was opened 
more than a year ago with two depositors, 
each bringing a very small amount. In six 
months there were 133 depositors and sae 
eighty dollars had been received in one = 
This bank was started in eonnection Wi 
sewing school and is especially iv 
the children. 
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Literature. 





THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS. 


Somebody conceived the notion three or 
four years ago of applying to this or that emi- 
nent person for a list of the hundred books 
deemed by him or her most important and pop- 
ular in English literature. A number of such 
lists were published, most of which were very 
good, and then the fad died out. Once in 
awhile since it has reappeared briefly in one 
form or another, and some attention has been 
paid to the evidence obtainable in public 
libraries, but nothing has been accomplished 
thereby, so far as we have heard, beyond 
gratifying an occasional and legitimate but 
not well directed or systematically executed 
desire for information. 

An effort now is on foot, however, to make 
use of this sort of information seriously. 
Messrs. Tait, Sons & Co. of New York are at- 
tempting to collect facts on a large scale and 
from responsible sources from which may be 
drawn some generalizations of permanent 
value. They have invited the librarians of 
five hundred leading libraries to furnish them 
with lists of fhe one hundred and fifty most 
popular books, as shown by their statistics of 
issues—theological, scientific, historical, poeti- 
cal works, and all which still are under copy- 
right being excluded from consideration. 

From these lists as sent in another list will 
be carefully compiled of the various volumes 
mentioned and in the order of their popu- 
larity. The librarian whose list proves to 
have contained the largest number of these 
titles shown thus by comparison to be the 
most popular is to receive for himself person- 
ally a complete set of the Messrs. Tait’s Rugby 
Edition, containing a hundred and fifty se- 
lected works, and a similar set of a hundred 
volumes will be given as a second prize. 

The advantages of this method are that it 
goes directly to the public at large for facts 
rather than to a few individuals, that it is sys- 
tematic and extensive in its inclusiveness and 
that it may be expected to furnish a perma- 
nently useful list of works, so far as the range 
of literature included is concerned, and this 
cértainly is wide. Some would have admitted 
historical or poetical works, or both, in such a 
competition, and the condition as to copyright 
will cause many valuable and popular books 
to be omitted. But this very condition will 
be of value in shutting out all but Works of 
really substantial and lasting value. It will 
be a matter of considerable interest to the lit- 
erary world to see what the outcome of this 
enterprising effort of Messrs. Tait, Sons & Co. 
proves to be. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE GREAT ENIGMA. 


Mr. W.S. Lilly, the author of this volume, 
is an Englishman of recognized standing in 
the intellectual world, and the book, portions 
of which already have been published in the 
leading English magazines—the Quarterly, 
Fortnightly and Contemporary Reviews, or the 
Nineteenth Century—shows that he has an un- 
commonly strong mind. He is a Roman Cath- 
olic, but there is little in the work to indicate 
the fact. It is an argument for the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity, in opposition to the claims 
of atheists, agnostics and materialists, which 
Christian thinkers of all sorts will value. It 
is not adapted, however, to be appreciated by 
untrained minds, being so profound and at 
times technical as to be intelligible only to 
those well educated in current philosophy 
and metaphysics. It will influence the larger 
public only indirectly by aiding the learned 
Who also are accustomed to write for and 
Speak to the people. But in this way it will 
make itself felt, 

There is very little in it to which exception 
an be taken conclusively. It may be ques- 





tioned whether the author does not assume 
too much in asserting that man alone of all 
animals wonders at his own existence and 
asks what, whence and why he is and what is 
his final end. This is beyond demonstration 
and, although it possibly and probably is true, 
the assumption is too positive for scientific 
reasoning. But it does not weaken the force 
of the argument of the work. Furthermore, 
we do not sympathize with the author's actu- 
ally contemptuous allusions to those who wish 
to see the Church of England disestablished. 
It is needless and unworthy for him to go out 
of his way—although he does so only in his 
preface—to make them. 

The plan of the volume includes first an 
effort to show that in good logic there are but 
two possible answers, besides theism, to the 
great enigma of life and 1ts outcome, one be- 
ing atheism and the other agnosticism. These 
are studied ably and at length, and it is shown 
that atheism simply reduces men to the condi- 
tion of ‘human animals, with the wild beast 
unchained in them.’’ Agnosticism is consid- 
ered as critical or scientific. The late M. 
Renan is held to be the apostle of the former 
and Mr. Spencer to be that of the latter, and 
their teachings are examined in detail and the 
fallacies in their reasonings are pointed out 
skillfully. A vigorous chapter, Rational The- 
ism, then demonstrates the reasonableness of 
belief in a perfect being, the almighty and 
holy God; another, The Inner Light, sets 
forth the truth in the mystical side of the 
Christian religion; and the last, The Christian 
Synthesis, leads up to the plain conclusion 
that, “‘ while no one pretends that Christian- 
ity offers a complete explanation of the 
scheme of things, there is no more reason in 
the nineteenth century than there was in the 
first why its message should not be received 
by cultivated and intelligent men.” 

It is somewhat unusual, although by no 
means unprecedented, that such a valuable 
contribution to modern apologetics should 
come from a Roman Catholic source. But the 
value of it lies largely in the fact that the 
affiliations of the author are not made more 
conspicuous. This would be equally true 
were he a Protestant. In order to havé its 
best effect such a volume should be, as this is, 
a Christian rather than a sectarian work. In- 
deed, some zealous brethren, who devote oc- 
casional attention to campaigning against 
Roman Catholicism, will feel, should they 
read it, that Roman Catholics, in spite of the 
faults of their system, certainly can be very 
helpful to Protestant defenders of the faith. 
We wish, however, that the book were written 
in a more popular style. We do not believe 
that it would appeal any the less effectively 
to the cultured, while it also would be likely 
to be enjoyed by many who now would not 
read any of its chapters through. [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $4.00.) 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer’s Moses [Fleming H. Rev- 
ell Co. $1.00] will find a permanent place in 
religious literature. It is a minute and in- 
structive study of the career of the great hero, 
blending sympathy with critical judgment 
most successfully. The author’s analysis of 
the character and history of Moses is, in some 
respects, the best which we remember to have 
seen. The work points out pre-eminently 
that Moses was a man like other men and that 
his character and usefulness were the fruit of 
long training and gradual development, as is 
true of us all. The book is at once learned 
and popular and will have a pronounced and 
abiding spiritual influence.——Prof. J. H. 
Thayer’s little volume, Books and Their Use 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents], contains 
much wisdom in small compass. It embodies 
an address before the Harvard divinity school 
and a list of books suggested for use by stu- 
dents of the New Testament. It is compre- 


hensive, candid, cautious and based upon long 
practical experience as a student and a teacher. 
Many ministers of some years’ standing will 
find it almost as useful as will younger men. 
The list of books is well selected and classified 
and the individual volumes are described 
clearly. All in all the book probably has no 
superior of its sort. 

Rev. J. 8. Exell is responsible for the book 
of Exodus [Funk & WagnallsCo. $3.00), a vol- 
ume of The Preacher’s Complete Homiletical 
Commentary on the Old Testament by various 
authors. The method is to take a few verses 
at a time, in consécutive groups, and to fur- 
nish critical notes, point out the main homi- 
letic teachings and offer suggestive comments, 
and appended to each chapter are a few pages 
of illustrations suggested by Rev. William 
Adamson. These are mostly ancient and fa- 
miliar, when they are not commonplace, and 
the fact that they have been included indi- 
cates the character of the work. It contains a 
great deal of lumber, offers some good thoughts 
but many others which it was hardly worth 
while to print, and, in a word, will be of the 
less value the more thoughtful and scholarly 
the reader is.——Gold from Ophir [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25] is a new volume of Bible 
readings. It should be used with considera- 
ble caution, as should all such books, inas- 
much as the temptation to misapply texts of 
Scripture is very severe and as the danger is 
not always realized. If used intelligently such 
a volume is helpful, but it should not be fol- 
lowed blindly. We do not indorse, for in- 
stance, its premillenarian teachings. Its com- 
piler is J. E. Wolfe, an evangelist.——Mr. 
Narcisse Cyr of Springfield, Mass., has trans- 
lated and published in English the Cruel 
Persecutions of the Protestants in the Kingdom 
of France [$1.00] of Jean Claude, an eminent 
French Protestant clergyman at the time of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It is 
an interesting and instructive work with some 
very graphic descriptive passages. The origi- 
nal was published in French in Holland in 
1686, was severely condemnatory of the French 
king, Louis XLV., and soon was translated 
and republished in Zondon, and, although 
some passages had been omitted, it was burned 
publicly by government direction. So far as 
is known it never has been printed in this 
country until the present time. Mr. Cyr’s 
edition we understand to be a facsimile of the 
original. 

A pleasant and profitable volume of ser- 
mons, by Rev. W. F. Faber, is entitled Nobis- 
cum Deus [Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.00]. They discuss the kingdom of God in 
various aspects, pure religion, the messages 
of Good Friday and Easter, and other appro- 
priate subjects, and are somewhat fresher in 
thought than ordinary while eminently sen- 
sible as well as earnest and stimulating.—— 
Dr. Thain Davidson has some special aptitude 
for addressing young men, so that his suc- 
cessive volumes of talks to such hearers must 
do good. The latest is called Thoroughness 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents], and it is 
full of good sense which is both worldly and 
other-worldly..—Mr. J. G. Woolley is an ear- 
nest Christian and an eloquent, if not always 
elegant, temperance orator. His heart is in 
the work and he makes his hearers realize it. 
Six of his speeches form a new book which 
bears the title of the first, Seed, Number One 
Hard (Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00), which has 
an introduction signed by Miss Frances E. 
Willard and Lady Henry Somerset, and the 
profits of the sale of which are to go to the 
mission for the benefit of drunkards located 
on Rest Island in Lake Pepin, Minn., founded 
by Mr. and Mrs. Woolley. It is likely to have 
a large sale. 

BIOGRAHPICAL. 

One of the best books among the many re- 
cently published about Columbus is C. P. 
MacKie’s The Last Voyages of the} Admiral of 
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“a Ocean Sea [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75]. 
It treats of the last fourteen years of its hero’s 
life, the period between his first discovery of 
the western world and his death. Mr. MacKie 
is something of an enthusiast in his admira- 
tion of Columbus. He may be said to repre- 
sent the other extreme from Dr. Justin Win- 
sor among critical students of the subject. 
Mr. MacKie has studied well the writings of 
Columbus and his companions and gone to 
original sources in making his translations 
and has succeeded in being reasonably impar- 
tial. He has written with much fullness and 
with considerable fervor of style. His pages 
are’ thoroughly interesting while they like- 
wise’ exhibit the characteristics of discrimi- 
nating critical scholarship. His estimates of 
Ferdinand, Isabella and other prominent per- 
sonages have impressed us almost invariably 
a8 unusually shrewd and fair. 

Phillips Brooks: the Man, the Preacher, the 
Author [John K. Hastings. $2.50] is an attract- 
ive compilation. It is biographical and de- 
scriptive but not strictly a biography. It is 
very far from being or containing anything 
which deserves to be called a complete biog- 
raphy of Dr. Brooks. But its miscellaneous 
material—an introduction by Dr. Joseph Cook, 
several chapters from Mr. Newell Dunbar’s 
excellent and well-known sketch, reproduc- 
tions of editorials and other articles in the 
daily journals, extracts from sermons, ad- 
dresses, etc.—is pertinent, diversified, inter- 
esting and presented in a tasteful form. A 
number of excellent illustrations add to its 
enjoyableness. It may be added here that the 
saine publisher has just brought outa large 
and fine albertype engraving of Bishop Brooks, 
an excellent likeness, which is for sale at 
$2.50. This being the hundredth year since 
the birth of John Keble (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00], Mr. Walter Lock’s memoir of him 
will find the public mind more than ordinarily 
ready to welcome it, especially, as Mr. Lock 
suggests, because attention recently has been 
directed afresh to the Oxford movement in 
the English state church, with which Keble 
had so much to do. In view of the limitations 
of the material at his command, Mr. Lock has 
made a readable and helpful book. It is short 
but comprehensive and appreciative. 

Whatever the late Mr. James Parton wrote 
is entertaining and his General Jackson [D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50], one of the Great Com- 
manders series, is no exception. Itis a full, 
graphic, appreciative account of the famous 
general and president, whose individuality 
was so unusually marked as to render him at 
once a peculiarly interesting subject, and a 
peculiarly difficult one to be discussed fairly. 
Mr. Parton seems to have produced a discrim- 
inating and permanently valuable work. He 
does not veil Jackson's faults, yet he shows 
that, in spite of them, Jackson was a great, 
and in many ways a very noble, man.—The 
life of the late poet Whittier [Harper & Bros. 
50 cents] furnishes a very different and more 
tranquil theme for the narrator. Mrs. James 
T. Fields, whose little volume about it is one 
of the pretty Black and White series, has not 
attempted an elaborate work, but has given 
her readers what she modestly terms “ notes 
of his life and of his friendships,” a series of 
pictures and impressions, full of information 
and characterized by a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion which render them more satisfying than 
many a more formal biography. It will be a 
great favorite with the multitude who vener- 
ate the memory of the man. 





STORIES. 


One of the most vivid, readable stories of the 
season is The Marplot (Macmillan & Co. $1.00], 
by S. R. Lysaght. It depicts the miserable 
consequences of a hasty marriage entered into 
without true love although otherwise from 
good motives. One or two features of the plot 
should have been altered, or should have been 


disapproved if allowed to remain. For in- 
stance, the yachting trip of the hero and his 
real love will seem to some readers almost 
justifiable, and they should have been re- 
minded that it was wholly wrong. It is non- 
sense to represent any one as influenced by a 
high sense of honor who proves to be so defi- 
cient. Nevertheless the characters are por- 
trayed with somewhat rare skill.——Katharine 
North [Harper & Bros. $1.25], by Maria L. 
Pool, is superior in ability to her former books. 
Thus far each of her stories has surpassed its 
predecessor. This also deals with a loveless 
marriage, but in a quite different manner. It 
is a New England story and it has to the full 
the local flavor. There are several quite novel 
situations in the course of it and the author 
has made good use of them. 

Ellen L. Davis’s Asceline’s Ladder [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.50] inculcates temperance 
temperately and religion judiciously, and 
therefore deserves special commendation. It 
is also of real and considerable interest. The 
localities and personages are English and a 
leading character is one which we do not re- 
member to have met with in books before, one 
of those skilled impersonators who entertain 
an audience for an evening by amusing carica- 
tures of events and people in society. The 
introduction of such a character is very suc- 
cessful.——There is not much of a plot in John 
Gray [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], by J. L. 
Allen, nor is there anything specially worthy 
of note in its develepment. In a quiet way 
the story is pleasant, and certain types of Ken- 
tucky life are portrayed agreeably, but it is 
not well proportioned and is in no way a strik- 
ing book. 

William Black’s White Wings [Harper & 
Bros. 90 cents] is one of his very best. All 
who enjoy yachting must be glad to have it 
at hand and the romance in it is delicate and 
effective, while the Laird of Denny-mains is 
one of the author’s best examples of noble 
character.——Five of Henry James’s short sto- 
ries form a volume taking its title from the 
first, The Real Thing and Other Tales [Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.00]. They are vigorous, fresh 
and enjoyable. The Gentle Heritage [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents], by Frances E. Cromp- 
ton, whose work has much of the peculiar 
charm of that of the late Mrs. Ewing, is a 
sweet, pathetic, amusing and ennobling little 
story about some bright children and their 
‘** Bogy,”’ which deserves, and will have, large 
favor with the public. It is illustrated and 
is printed very prettily. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Here is another publication about Hampton 
Institute, which deserves a whole library for 
that matter. It is entitled Twenty-two Years’ 
Work of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute [$1.17]. It has been edited by Miss 
Helen M. Ludlow and printed on the normal 
school press and is a creditable piece of work. 
It is a treasury of information of all sorts 
about the institute and is made up largely of 
reports concerning individuals who have been 
members of the institution. There are 460 of 
these reports, of which 408 are not only satis- 
factory but most of them are better than this, 
and of the remaining fifty-two only seventeen 
are on record as positively bad. These state- 
ments have been compiled carefully and in 
many cases contain inherent evidence of im- 
partiality. A chapter of the book is devoted 
to the question of the health of the Indians 
and a number of Indian or negro s ngs are 
inserted at the end of the book. There also 
are several maps, plans, views, etc. Those 
who question whether Hampton Institute is 
worth being maintained and well endowed 
will find in these pages material which they 
ought to read and which will sett!e the ques- 
tion in their minds. It would be hard to name 
another institution more meritorious in its ob- 
ject, more wise in its methods, more success- 


fulin its absolute results or more productive 
in proportion to its means. 

An unusual number of volumes upon Eng- 
lish literature have been published this seq. 
son. Oneof the best is Representative English 
Literature from Chaucer to Tennyson {Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.60], by H. 8. Pancoast. The 
author’s main purpose is to supply the needs 
of those teachers who adopt the new method 
of studying English literature as literature, at 
the same time devoting reasonable attention 
to the historical side of the subject. A wise 
discrimination is shown generally in the choice 
of authors and also in the selection of exam. 
ples of their work. The volume is judiciously 
supplied with lists, tables and other useful 
collateral material and in the hands of a good 
teacher will do excellent service. It is printed 
in the neat and handsome style usual with its 
publishers.——Another, and an exceptionally 
valuable work of the same general sort, is Vol- 
ume II., Part I.,of Bernhard Ten Brink’s His. 
tory of English Literature [Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.00], translated from the German by W. C. 
Robinson, Ph.D. It covers the period from 
Wyclif to the Renaissance, giving particular 
attention to Chaucer, whom the author has 
made the subject of special stfdy for many 
years. The work illustrates the characteris- 
tic thoroughness and even profundity of the 
Germans, but is as lucid, terse and even en- 
tertaining as the best ‘English or American 
productions of itsclass. Professor Ten Brink, 
who now is dead, revised Dr. Robinson’s trans- 
lation and approved it, so that in a double 
sense the volume has the stamp of his mind 
uponit. Itis a strong book. 

Mr. Arthur Willink, in The World of the Un- 
seen [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], argues thought- 
fully and at considerable, but not tiresome, 
length to show that‘ it is in higher space that 
we are to look for the key to the understand- 
ing of the Unseen.”’ Assuming the existence 
of this ‘ higher space,’”’ he endeavors to show 
how can be demonstrated a close connection 
between the future Jife and that of this pres- 
ent, something more of the real meaning of 
the communion of saints, the divine character 
and attributes of the life of Jesus Christ, the 
ministry of angels, ete., than has yet been 
appreciated. He is modest and reverent and 
expert mathematicians and metaphysicians 
will find his speculations interesting. Of 
course his whole argument depends upon the 
primary position that there is a “ higher 
space,’ a fourth dimension or direction, and 
the reasoning by which he justifies the as- 
sumption that there is is not conclusive, or 
even quite clear, to us. 

Major C. R. Conder, the famcus Palestinian 
explorer and scholar, has made a translation 
of The Tell Amarna Tablets [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.75] discovered in 1887 at the site of the 
ancient Arsinoé in Egypt. Those considered 
in his book, entitled as above, date from about 
1480 B. C., are written to the King of Egypt 
and some of his officials by Amorites, Phil- 
istines, Pheenicians and otbers include ac- 
counts of the conquest of Damascus by the 
Hittites, of Phoenicia by the Amorites and of 
Judea by the Hebrews. Major Conder has 
endeavored to make au accurate translation 
with no thought of supporting any particular 
theory of intepretation. He dissents sharply 
from Dr. Brugsch and the now fashionable 
theory which places the conquest of the south 
of Palestine by the Hebrews in the time of 
Seti II., but claims that the tablets represent 
the conquest as much earlier and as contem- 
poraneous with the dates named in the Bible. 
The book is principally of interest to special- 
ists and it is important in its line. 

Rev. T. M. Morris and Rev. Richard Glover, 
D.D , were sent to China in 189 by the Eng- 
lish Baptist Missionary Society as 4 commi:- 
sion to inspect the methods and results of 
missions on the ground. They spent five 
montis in the interior of China, traveled sev- 
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eral thousand miles, visited nine provinees 
and the larger number of the treaty ports, 
and had every opportunity of forming delib- 
erate and trustworthy judgments. Mr. Morris 
wrote home a series of letters which now have 
been issued in book form and called A Winter 
in North China [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50] 
and Dr. Glover has furnished the introduc- 
tion. The reader will find it a pleasant record 
of travel, a description of some phases of hea- 
thenism and a history of missionary endeavors 
and successes. —The second 1893 edition of 
The Satchel Guide to Europe [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50] is out and is the twenty-second. 
The volume has been revised carefully and 
is certainly as good a guide for the territory 
which it covers as one can ask, It is also 
compact and convenient. 

Another of the Messrs. Harper’s Black and 
White series is the Japanese Bride [50 cents], 
by Naomi Tamura. It is a study and de- 
scription of marriage customs in Japan, the 
author’s native land, and is full, clear and 
instructive as well as amusing. The author 
writes the English language excellently, an 
occasional quaintness of expression merely 
adding to the attractiveness of his chapters. 
—Another edition of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Cus- 
ter’s Tenting on the Plains, or General Custerin 
Kansas and Texas [Charles L. Webster & Co. 
$1.00], will find a hearty welcome from the 
many readers who like true tales of frontier 
life. Mrs. Custer possesses plenty of exciting 
reminiscences and knows how to render ordi- 
nary matters entertaining by her unaffected 
and spirited manner of writing.—In his 
little book, Whist Nuggets [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00], one of the tasteful Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets series, Mr. W. G. McGuckin 
has collected considerable material, historical, 
critical, humorous, ete., relating to the game 
of whist, and the result is a very readable 
volume. It blends precept and comment, 
philosophy and anecdote, and the large and 
growing multitude of players will appreciate 
it. 


NOTES. 


— Prof. James Bryce, M. P., of Oxford, 
author of The American Commonwealth, hav- 
ing accepted political office, has resigned his 
professorship. 

—— The books in preparation for the market 
this spring fall far below those of last year in 
respect to number but in quality they are fully 
equal to those of 1892 or any other former year. 
So says the Publishers’ Weekly. 

—— An interesting question is up just now 
in England. It is whether a publisher may 
republish with the author’s name a book 
originally published anonymously. A legal 
decision will have to be given in regard to it. 


— A good authority, Mr. Chatto, the Lon- 
don publisher, says that only about three 
amateur novel writers in each hundred suc- 
veed in getting their noveis printed. Last 
year his house received 663 manuscripts and 
accepted only forty-four. 


— Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, 
says that in the course of nearly every long rail- 
Way journey which he has made during his visit 
to the United States, in the course of which 
he has had occasion to travel extensively, a 
railway accident has occurred. Fortunately 
he has escaped personal injury. 

—— A gigantic scheme which is on foot in 
the publishing line recently has been described 
by Mr. E. W. Bok in the Boston Journal. It 
's proposed to organize a book publishing 
corporation with a capital of $5,000,000, of 
Which two-thirds is said to be pledged, to 
secure new and original works from the best 
American authors and publish them at ten 
cents acopy in paper covers in a style as good 
48 that of the best paper covered books now 
‘sued, such as sell for twenty-five to fifty 


cents. Fifty thousand copies of each book 
will be issued as a first edition, this number 
being necessary to securea profit. Five books 
a week are to be issued, or more than 12,000,000 
copies a year. The plan is for the company 
to charge ten cents a copy, of which two cents 
will go to the author—a twenty per cent. 
royalty, which is so unusually large that it 
will tempt the best writers—two cents more 
to the booksellers as a discount, four cents 
to pay for the manufacture of the copy and 
the other two cents will be profit. The actual 
working of this enterprise will be watched 
with interest both in and out of the book 
business. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
MACAULAY’S MILTON AND ADDISON. Edited by 
Prof. James Chalmers, Ph.D. pp. 190, 42 cents. 
MILTON’s LyRIcs. Edited by Louise M. Hodgkins. 

pp. 102. 35 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

A SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. pp. 307. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 

ANALYTICS OF LITERATURE. By Prof. L. A. Sher- 
man. pp. 468. $1.40. 

John K. Hastings. Boston. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS: THE MAN, THE PREACHER AND 
THE AUTHOR. By Newell Dunbar and others. pp. 
290. $2.50. 

D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By G. H.Clark,D.D. pp. 263. 

$1.25. 


$1.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
Voopoo TALES. p Aommni A. Owen. pp. 310. $1.75. 
THE ILIADS OF HOMER. Translated by George 
Chapman. Three vols. pp. 339,335 and 319. $3.75. 
THE SILVER SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Prof. F. W. Taussig, Ph.D. pp. 133. 75 cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By C. E. Mallet. pp. 
307. $1.00. 
IsLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. pp. 220. $1.25. 
THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. By 
A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. pp. 556. 50. 
New York. 


Macmillan & Co. 
By F. Marion Crawford. 


THE NOVEL: WHat IT Is. 
pp. 108. 75 cents. 
THE ELOPING ANGELS. By William Watson. pp. 
29. +75 cents. 
THE EVOLUTION OF DECORATIVE ART. By Henry 
Balfour. pp.131. $1.25. 
Harper & Brothers. 
THE WORLD OF CHANCE. By 
375. $1.50. 
PRIMARY CONVICTIONS. By William Alexander, D. D. 
pp. 322. $2.50. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
A WILD Proxy. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 


New York. 
W. D. Howells. pp. 


pp. 288. 


$1.00. 

Tiny LUTTRELL. By E. W. Hornung. pp. 364. $1.00. 

American Book Co. New York. 

ENGLISH KINGS IN A NUTSHELL. By Gail Hamil- 
ton. pp.81. 60 cents. 

ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By W. J. Milne, Ph.D. 
pp. 240. 30 cents. 

American Tract Society. New York. 

Sun, Moon AND STARS. By Agnes Giberne. pp. 

334. $1. 


Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
HOMER AND THE Epic. By Andrew Lang. pp.42. 
$2.50. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co. New York. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF DoGMA. By Prof. 
Adolf Harnack. pp. 567. $2.50 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
AGONIZ CHRISTI. By William Lefroy, D.D. pp. 
223. $1.25. 


Frederick Warne & Co. New York. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN. pp. 575. 
$1.50. 


Richmond, Crosscup & Co. New York. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 1840-1890. By L.E. Chit- 

tenden. pp. 434. $2.00. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

VAL-MARIA. By Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull. pp. 200. 

$1.25. 

The National Tribune. Washington, D.C. 

DREAM OF THE AGES. By Kate B. Sherwood. pp. 

81. 


Young Men’s Era Publishing Co. Chicago. 
INDUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE TWELVE MINOR PROPH- 
ETS. By W. W. White. pp.114. 50 cents. 
Columbian Book Co. New York. 
PLAIN POINTS ON PERSONAL PuRITY. By Evangel- 
ist G. F. Hall. pp. 317. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Damrell & Upham. Boston. 
PHILLIPS Brooks. By Rev. P.S8.Moxom,D.D. pp. 
26. 25 cents. 
PsHILuips Brooks. By Rev. T. M. Clark, D.D. pp. 
35. 25 cents. 
Eastern Publishing Co. Boston. 
THE NATURAL METHOD OF WRITING Music. By 
Levi Orser. pp. 68. 50 cents. 
Benjamin R. Tucker. New York. 
INSTEAD OF A BooK. By B.R. Tucker. pp. 512. 50 
cents. 
Horace B. Hudson. Minneapolis. 
ThE GREAT AWAKENING. A Report of the Chris- 
tian Convention of the Northwest. pp. 122. 2% 
cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


April. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—OVERLAND.— 
CLECTIC.—TWO TALES.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE 
AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—OUwR LITTLE ONES AND 
THE NURSERY.—PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
REVIEW.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—DONAHOE’S.—AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—CENTURY.—NELW 
ENGLAND.—ATLANTIC.~ART AMATEUR.— PANSY. 
—MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE.—SILVER CROS8.— 
LAWS OF LIFE.—COTTAGE HEARTH.—LITERARY 
NEWS.—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. — ENGINEERING. 
—CONVERTED CATHOLIC.—SANITARIAN.—AMERI- 
CAN HIsSTORY.—NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


ao 


ORTHODOX AND LIBERAL. 

President W. DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
lege proposes in the Forum for April as the 
first step toward church union the strength- 
ening of the fittest country churches and the 
death of the weakest, which are abjectly de- 
pendent on outside aid and hopelessly inca- 
pable of vigorous life. He recognizes, how- 
ever, that there are two classes of churches, 
doctrinally so diverse that they can no more 
mix than oil and water. The most that can 
be said is that there is a better understanding 
and a more friendly feeling between them 
than ever before, because each class is more 
disposed to recognize the rights of the other. 
But the two ways of thinking are radically 
different. On the one side are those classed 
as liberal, the Unitarian and the Universal- 
ist. On the other, the denominations known 
as evangelical or orthodox; and he thus de- 
scribes them: 

It is the common characteristic of the 
so-called orthodox or evangelical churches 
to present a pretty definite scheme of tie 
attributes and the plans of God, of the na- 
ture and destiny of man, of the require- 
ments that God makes of man and of the 
steps man must take to come to God, 
Orthodoxy presents a revealed God—a God 
whose very words and deeds are recorded 
in the Scriptures, whose thought and will 
and feeling are manifested in Jesus Christ 
and whose covenants and institutions are 
conserved with more or less precision in 
the usages and symbols of the church, 
Liberalism, on the other hand, is more in- 
clined to dwell on the indefinable univer- 
sality of the divine nature. To the liberal 
Christian all things speak of God; nature 
and humanity are offshoots from the divine. 
When asked to formulate his creed he gives 
the reply of Emerson to one who asked him 
to state exactly the precise content of his 
religious faith: ‘‘O, we are all windows 
looking out into the Infinite.’’ In liberal 
hands the hard and fast doctrine of election 
becomes the subtle law of heredity; origi- 
nal sin is the survival of impulses which 
were essential to success in the struggle for 
existence in earlier stages of the evolution 
of the race; the plan of salvation is obedi- 
ence to spiritual law; conversion is the 
conscious recognition of the significance of 
early training and acquired moral habits; 
the sacraments are signs and symbols of 
the same nature as the hand clasp of friend- 
ship and the kiss of love; the church is a 
club organized for spiritual fellowship; the 
Bible is the literature in which the spiritual 
genius of the race chanced to find its chief 
expression; and Jesus is one among many, 
primus inter pares, of the seers of spiritual 
things. 

S ntcsbblaahilil et caniond 

Divine life, whatever else it is, is one 
immeasurable gift, and even to strive to 
enter into the secret of one immeasurable 
gift without at least measurable giving is 
simply impossible. The ‘beatific vision’’ 
is a vision of giving, but a vision of giving 
can only grow into truth, as the life of 
giving grows into reality. It is not more 
certain, we take it, that we cannot spring 
at one bound into purity without purifica- 
tion than that we cannot spring at one 
bound into beatitude without slowly learn- 
ing that which is of the essence of beatitude 
—the infinite munificence and passion of 


the divine generosity.— The Spectator. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

Cottage prayer meetings seem to be growing 
in favor. They are likely to bring people close 
together and religion closer to their daily life, 
and there is less opportunity for losing in 
worn,out generalities the practical good of a 
religious meeting. 

It is interesting to trace the evolution of a 
modern church building from the old meeting 
house. . 

Thus far the Boys’ Brigades have not mani- 
fested a pugnacious spirit. The usual results 
are a respect for discipline and the self-respect 
that goes with such an attitude. 

An immersion is not an extraordinary oc- 
currence 1n our order, owing to the Congrega- 
tional law of liberty. 

It is often in the little country towns and 
the struggling churches that the benevolent 
contributions are the largest per capita. 

Though comparatively few churches ob- 
served self-denial week those that did found 
that the effort paid. 

Fer the sake of the Sunday school, sometimes 
left to run riot, and for the sake of the service 
itself, it is often best to hold the communion 
in the afternoon. 

A card of notices of religious services adver- 
tises “‘no text—no benediction.’’ In some 
cases those can least be spared. 

It by no means follows that if a spring holi- 
day become a substitute for Fast Day there 
would be no religious services. It would prob- 
ably be utilized to some extent for Christian 
Endeavor rallies and similar union gather- 
ings. Indeed, this year some of the best Fast 
Day services were those conducted by Chris- 
tian Endeavor unions. 


A CONFERENCE OF WORKERS FOR 
THE ARMENIANS. 

A conference of workers in behalf of Arme- 
nians was held at Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
April 5. ‘Its object was to counsel with refer- 
ence to the practical and best methods of do- 
ing Christian work among this interesting 
people. Teachers and friends of the work, 
numbering more than fifty, including six pas- 
tors, from ten cities and towns were present. 
Appropriate and helpful addresses on special 
topics were made by Drs. Cyrus Hamlin and 
N. G. Clark, Rev. Messrs. Joshua Coit, Charles 
Olmstead and W. E. Wolcott and Miss E. P. 
Rudd of Chelsea, Mrs. M. H. Austin of Lynn 
and Mrs. 8. B. Childs of Northbridge. Volun- 
tary addresses and remarks of scarcely less 
value were made by Rev. E. A. Buck of Fall 
River, Rev. J. V. Clancy of South Weymouth 
and other leaders in the work in their respect- 
ive localities. 

Among others these points were empha- 
sized: That the Armenians are among the 
most interesting and promising of the many 

reign nationalities among us. That they 

ave peculiar claims upon us because they 
ome from, and are closely identified with, 

ne of the most interesting fields of the Amer- 
ican Board. That they can be taught the Eng- 
lish language successfully by ordinary work- 
ers in the churches. That although the diffi- 
culties and discouragements are great, many a 
uccessful work is being done, of which most 
positive testimony was given from the First 
Church and a Methodist church in Lynn, the 
First Baptist Church in Malden, the First of 
Chelsea, Pilgrim of Cambridgeport, Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, Central of Fall River and 
Northbridge, Woonsocket. 

This work of the churches is outside of that 
done by the Armenian church in Worcester 
and the congregations in Lawrence and Low- 
ell, ministered to by Armenian preachers. 
The opinion was strongly expressed that the 
Armenians are here to stay, and that from 
among them reliable working members and 





standard bearers in the evangelical churches 
may be confidently expected. At present 
there are in Massachusetts about 2,200 in 
thirty cities and towns. 


A SIGNIFICANT GOOD FRIDAY SERV- 
ICE. 

Much is said in these days about Christian 
unity. The Christians of Plainfield, N. J., 
have been doing something to further the de- 
sired end. The spirit of harmony is being 
cultivated to a degree that awakens the sur- 
prise of those who come to the city from other 
places. The clergymen of the different de- 
nominations, including the Episcopalians, 
meet monthly, have a paper and discussion 
and dine together. At these meetings the 
moral and religious interests of the city are 
discussed and co-operative work planned. 
The fullest good feeling exists between the 
members of the association, and anything like 
rivalry or working against one another is a 
thing unknown. 

The service held March 31 was an example 
of this spirit of union. For four years the 
several congregations have spent Good Friday 
evening together in meditating on the sayings 
of Christ upon the cross. In other years these 
meetings have been in the places of worship 
of the Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed 
churches, though each year the rector of the 
Episcopal church has joined in them. This 
year the service was held in Grace Episcopal 
Church, of which Dean Rodman is the rector. 
The choir boys led the way from the vestry 
room, singing ‘‘ Thereis a green hill far away ”’ 
in procession. Behind them followed Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Con- 
gregational and Dutch Reformed clergymen 
and all took their places together in the choir 
seats. Dean Rodman had left off his surplice 
out of deference to the others. The service 
consisted of responsive readings, prayers writ- 
ten, oral and silent, and addresses from the 
different ministers, each taking in turn as his 
subject one of the words from the cross. 

The building was crowded to the doors and 
many stood through the two-hour service. 
Denominational lines sank out of sight and 
minor differences disappeared as all bowed 
before the cross of the one Lord and Master. 

CG. L, @. 


‘ 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF 
GEORGIA. 

The General Convention of Georgia has just 
held its second annual meeting at Macon, the 
geographical center of the State. It met in 
the First Church, a substantial brick building, 
adjacent to which is the large, new building 
of the Ballard School, one of the excellent in- 
stitutions of the A. M. A. 

After an informal but stirring address from 
Dr. Duncan, who ran up for an hour from the 
Albany Chautauqua, the convention organ- 
ized with Rev. S.C. McDaniel as moderator. 
The registrar, Prof. C. W. Francis of Atlanta 
University, reported seventy-six churches, 
sixty-nine of which have pastors installed by 
council or otherwise inducted, and a total 
membership of 4,007, of whom 1,386 are colored 
and 2,621 are white, the entire gain of the past 
year being 325, and twelve new churches. 
The Sabbath schoo) members were 3,790, witha 
gain of 240, and benevolent contributions were 
reported from seventy-four churches as against 
forty-two reporting last year, the amount 
being $1,522, a gain of $485. Home expendi- 
tures have also increased $1,706. Regular col- 
lections are taken for the national societies, 
ministerial aid and home charities. The only 
churches struck from the list during the year 
were two that never had any real existence. 
Many the past season have had meetings of 
unusual interest and power. Rev. J. R. Mc- 
Lean of Macon reported sixty additions the 
past month. This was followed by a practical 
discussion of methods of heating church build- 
ings in order that services and full attendance 


TT tart 
may not be interrupted by the cold weather 
A strong resolution was passed condemning 
the sale, in any form, of liquors at the Wor 1g 
Fair. 

A report upon educational work in the State 
emphasized the importance of a practical Bi. 
ble school for the proper training of young 
men as preachers and it was further brought 
out in discussion that wherever A. M, A, 
schools exist they lend important aid to the 
churches with which they are connected, 
Methods were discussed for the more efficient 
working of the Sunday schools; also for rajs. 
ing moneys for beth State and national pur. 
poses. An interesting report was heard from 
Rev. Mr. Johns, who is doing evangelistic 
work among the churches under the direction 
of the A. M. A. Superintendents McDaniel 
and Jones told of their general work in the 
State. All discussions were freely particj- 
pated in by white and colored members alike, 
entire harmony prevailed and the growing 
interest in the meetings was illustrated bya 
unanimous vote to request the committee of 
arrangements to add another day to next 
year’s program. It was voted to meet again 
in Macon next year, that city being so readily 
accessible from every part of the State. The 
sermon was preached at the closing session by 
Dr. A. F. Sherrill on The Progress in Charac- 
ter from Simon to Peter. A. F. 8 


ALABAMA ASSOCIATION. 

Birmingham, Kev. Spencer Snell, pastor, en- 
tertained the association from March 25 to 28, 
The meeting was preceded for one day by an 
assembly of the Sunday School Association, in 
which substantial progress was reported. A 
paper by Mrs. T. N. Chase of Selma on the 
methods of promoting interest in the Sunday 
school and an address by Rev. 5S. S. Sevier, a 
native African, on the childhood of Jesus, 
with the discussions which followed, were of 
notableinterest. A very thoughtful paper was 
presented by Miss Cicely Savery, a graduate of 
Talladega and one of the teachers there, on 
the moral effect of intemperance. The college 
Sunday school of Talladega reported seven 
mission schools at distances varying from one 
to five miles, employing nearly thirty teach- 
ers and with an enrollment of 300 pupils. 

The opening sermon of the association was 
by Rev. A. L. De Mond. Rev. J. S. Jackson 
was moderator, and the exercises continued 
with good interest and variety from Saturday 
till Tuesday evening. 

Two churches recently organized among the 
Welsh miners at Blocton and Bell Sumpter 
with their pastor, Rev..D. M. Lewis, were re- 
ceived into the association. The other new 
churches, lately known as Congregational 
Methodist, were invited by a committee ap- 
pointed at the last annual meeting to join 
this body. The fact that the recent National 
Council “ expressed the earnest hope that the 
Congregational churches of Alabama will at 
an early day be found in one united body on 
accepted Congregational fellowship ” and also 
that they ‘reaffirmed the principles which 
Congregationalists have always affirmed, of 
equal rights for all disciples of Christ of every 
race as essential to the fellowship of Congre- 
gational churches,” was set forth in the letter 
of invitation, which was certainly courteous 
and cordial in intent. One church replied to 
this invitation, but none were present with 
pastor or delegate or applied for admission. 

Talladega College reported more than 500 
pupils this year in attendance, crowded rooms 
and great need of enlargement and endow- 
ment. Of the nineteen ministers who had 
parts to perform thirteen were either from the 
faculty or from the theological department of 
the college. 

The closing address, by Rev. F. E. Jenxins 
of New Decatur, on The Mission of the Church 
in Molding the Life of the Community, Wa 
strong, stirring and suggestive, and was 
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with a deeper interest because from sickness 
in his family he now leaves his important and 
hopeful field for Palmer, Mass. 

On Monday afternoon the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Union held its meeting. The reports were 
cheering. Four interesting papers were read 
on Domestic Life, Reading, Religion and Tem- 
perance in the Home. Three of these by col- 
ored women were thoughtful and well ex- 
pressed. The treasurer reported nearly $400 
given for benevolent objects, both home and 
foreign. These figures indicate self-denial and 
faithful work. H. 8. DEF. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Fast Day services in Boston were of a somewhat 
varying nature. At the Park Street Church Rev. 
1. J. Lansing preached a vigorous sermon urging the 
retention of the day. A union service at the Old 
South was remarkable for the outspoken expres- 
sions by Rev. G. A. Gordon and Dr. 8. E. Herrick in 
favor of the abolition of the day. The South End 
churches rallied at Shawmut for an all day session, 
the meetings being of an evangelistic character and 
well attended, especially in the evening, when Rev. 
w. E. Barton spoke on the Preparation for a Re- 
yival and Dr. A. J. Gordon told of revivals in for- 
eign mission fields. 

An indebtedness of $2,000 was wiped out at the 
Hyde Park chureh, Dr. A. W. Archibald, pastor, in a 
few minutes last Sunday morning, and $576 addi- 
tional were raised, which will go into some needed 
improvements on the church building and parson- 
age. 

Massachusetts. 

The First Church, Lynn, gave an Easter reception 
to young men April 3, About a hundred, most of 
whom had no church home, were present with lady 
friends. After an address of welcome by the leader 
of the young men’s Bible class a musical entertain- 
ment was given, followed by refreshments. This 
churcb, though without a pastor, is bestirring itself 
to reach the surrounding community, which offers 
an especially favorable field for effort in view of the 
large number of persons there connected with the 
Thompson-Houston works. 

In Lowell union Fast Day services were held at 
the First Church, where three of the pastors united 
in urging the abolition of a State appointed fast 
and the substitution of a spring holiday by the State 
and the observance of Holy Week as a week of self- 
denial and prayer. Such a week has just been ob- 
served by the First Church ard the children had 
been asked to go without candy and other Juxuries 
for a week. Over $35 was brought in by the chil- 
dren, many of whom had worked to earn money as 
well as denied themselves to save. The self-denial 
offerings of the older members of the congregation 
amounted to $70.—John Street Church celebrated 
self-denial week by raising $2,200 to pay an annoy- 
ing debt of $2,000, and the hearty liberality of the 
people and the great success of their efforts made 
the Easter rejoicing especially appropriate. 

Vigorous protests are being made by all the Lowell 
Congregational pastors against the departure of 
Rev. J. H. Paradis, pastor of the French church, 
who has received a call to Canada. He has labored 
among the French Canadians in Lowell for the past 
four years and has not only greatly endeared himself 
to his brethren, but has gathered a church of sev- 
enty-five members, most of whom were formerly 
Roman Catholics. The church is assisted by the 
State H. M. S., to whom a united protest against 
consenting to Mr. Paradis’s departure has been sent 
by all the Congregational pastors, and similar ex- 
pressions have been presented to the pastor himself. 

The First Church, Whitman, raised $1,070 at the 
close of the Sunday morning service for repairs on 
the building and for clearing off the balance of an 
old debt. This is the first time since 1855 that it has 
been entirely free fromdebt. Asa result of a recent 
revival a number of men in middle life will unite 
with the church at the May communion.—Inter- 
esting union services were held on Fast Day. At 
3 P.M. there was a meeting of Christian workers, 
at which practical methods of co-operative work 
among the churches were discussed. Inthe evening 
4 second service was held, with an address on Na- 
tionalism by a layman, followed by a free discussion. 
Over 300 were present. The churches believe that 
it is entirely possible to hold Fast Day services 
that will command the support of the public. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., addressed a 
large audience Fast Day evening at the chapel of 


the Central Church, Fall River, on the importance 
of the work of the Associated Charities. Col. T. J. 
Brown presided._—Rev. C. D. Harp of Rehoboth is 
preaching a series of suggestive sermons on the Be- 
atitudes. 


The Union Church in North Brookfield has received 
$10,000 from Mrs. Nancy H. Tucker to be used fora 
new building. 


Members have been added to the church in Granby 
at every communion for the past year. After meet- 
ing all expenses the parish had a balance of about 
$200 for old bills. The seats have been made free. 


The Berkshire Congregational Club, in response 
to the desire of many members for more frequent 
sessions, held an extra meeting in Pittsfield April 4. 
Rev. Edward Day of Lenox presented a paper on 
the question, Where Are the Men of Our Churches? 
A vigorous discussion followed. One of the most 
practical addresses was that of the president, Hon. 
Wellington Smith, in favor of free pews, making 
reference to the recent Congregationalist sympo- 
sium. The attendance was small but the meeting 
was one of the most profitable that the club has 
ever held. 


Plans and specifications for a new church edifice 
to seat over four hundred have been adopted and bids 
are invited by the church in Housatonic. The money 
has been pledged. A company of the Boys’ Brigade 
has been organized recently with the pastor, Rev. 
A.J. Benedict, as captain and an ex-army officer as 
military instructor. 

Maine. 

Miss Washburn and Miss Harlow, the visitors for 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, did successful work at 
Frankfort during March and began their April 
campaign at Veazie last Saturday. 


New Hampshire. 

The First Church, East Derry, is rejoicing over 
freedom from a debt of twelve years’ standing. 
The amount, over $600, was secured by the pastor, 
Rev. R. C. Drisko, and by the timely aid of outside 
friends. The society begins its present fiscal year 
with a surplus in the treasury. Long contemplated 
alterations and repairs are to be made on the par- 
sonage. 

The church in Epping bas been holding union 
meetings with the Methodists since the Week of 
Prayer. During the winter, under the inspiration 
caught at the Christian Workers’ Convention in Bos- 
ton, the pastor, Rev. W. P. Clancy, with the assist- 
ance of some of his young people, has held Sunday 
afternoon services in outlying school districts with 
encouraging results. A home department has been 
added to the Sunday school. About fifty scholars 
are enrolled who hitherto have attended no Sunday 
school or church service. In two instances the 
members meet as classes for recitation to helpful 
teachers. 

Connecticut. 

A fellowship meeting of the three churches of 
Plainfield was held April6. The Church, Its Head, 
The Willing Subjection of Its Members, Its Fitness 
for the Work To Be Accomplished, The Fullness of 
Him that Filleth All in All and The Scriptural Con- 
ditions of Membership were some of the topics dis- 
cussed.——S1x memorial windows have been placed 
in the church at Andover. 


The church in Farmington continues to support 
its missionary, Rev. G.P Knapp, at Bitlis, Turkey. 
Its benevolence last year was $3,000. The pastor, 
Rev. G. L. Clark, is giving a series of evening ser- 
mons on Proverbs. 


The Somers church receives $1,500 from the es- 
tate of the late Amanda Glover, for many years an 
honored member. The society has recently added 
$200 to the salary of the pastor, Rev. C. H. Ricketts. 


The New Haven Central Association, at its April 
meeting, approved to preach these members of the 
middle class in the Yale Divinity School: G. F. 
Bailey, R. C. Brooks, Orishatukeh Faduma, G. M. 
Gerrish, G. 8. Haynes, W. F. Ireland, E. J. Lewis, 
F. N. Lindsay, H. C. Meserve, Aurelian Post and 
H. H. Proctor. 


MIDDLE STATES, 
New York. 

Dr. H. A. Stimson reached New York with his 
family last week and with characteristic prompt- 
ness took charge of the midweek prayer meeting at 
the Broadway Tabernacle. He was warmly wel- 
comed Sunday to his new pulpit by a large audi- 
ence, the Tabernacle congregation being re-enforced 
by interested delegates from many other churches. 

One of the deacons of the New England Church, 
Brooklyn, was immersed recently by his pastor in 
the baptistry of a Baptist church.—Dr. A. J. F. 


Rah a 





preached the sermon at the union ¢com- 
munion service held in the Reformed Episcopal 
Church on Holy Thursday, other ministers ‘partici- 
pating. He was prevented by an attack of the grip 
from preaching to the vast.congregation crowding 
his own church on Easter morning. 

Rey. J. B. Clark, pastor of the Lee Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, is the president of an enthusiastic body 
of young men connected with his church called the 
Outing Club.—— Deacon Dwight Johnson of the 
Church of the Pilgrims has resigned the treasury- 
ship of the Brooklyn City Mission Society after 
having been an officer of that society for forty-four 
years. 

The church in Canandaigua, Rev. N. M. Calhoun, 
pastor, held special services during Passion Week 
with great profit. Addresses were made by Rev. 
Dr. Strong of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rev. 8S. E. Eastman and Dr. Henry Foster. A De- 
votional Guide for the Week was issued by the 
pastor. 


The Union Evangelical Church in Corona, Rev. 
W. J. Peck, pastor, has been painted and newly car- 
peted. The Sunday school now numbers 582. The 
church has free pews. The envelope system has 
kept it in funds for twenty years.——The church at 
Rock Glen was recently presented with a beautiful 
communion set and table, gifts from friends. 


THE SOUTR. 
Tennessee. 

The People’s Church, Chattanooga, Rev. E. A. 
Berry, D.D., pastor, was much encouraged Easter 
Sunday by the reception of nine new members. 
What added to the interest was the announcement 
that the trustees had secured one of the largest and 
most commodious halls in the city in which to hold 
services. Hitherto the work has been much re- 
tarded by the want of a suitable place of worship. 
In a short time the hal! will be ready, having audi- 
ence-room, Sunday school room and parlors. Mean- 
while plans are being matured for building. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The Ridgeville Endeavor Society puts each of the 
seven benevolent societies on its prayer meeting 
program for one meeting and a collection each year. 

The church in Twinsburgh receives the perpetual 
income of 100 acres of land by the will of Lorenzo 
Riley, a prominent member. A farm of 180 acres, 
which cost $10,000, was left to the church in Aurora. 
Special services were held at which the presenta- 
tion was formally made by Mrs. Riley, who shared in 
the gifts. 

Rev.G. W. Belsey held special meetings at Geneva 
a week, assisted by neighboring pastors, followed by 
three weeks more with Evangelist A. T: Reed: An 
epidemic of scarlet fever seriously interfered with 
the attendance, yet over fifty cards were signed and 
several backsliders reclaimed. The work was espe- 
cially helpful to the young people. 

Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, has let contracts for 
its new institutional building to cost about $65,000. 
It will be of Ohio brownstone and will cost about 
$100,000. Ground was broken with appropriate cere- 
monies April 5. Mt. Zion Church held an all day 
meeting on Good Friday from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
with change of leaders every hour.——Grace Church 
held services every night of Passion Week.——F rank- 
lin Avenue had 160 present at its roll-call meeting 
Good Friday night.——Madison Avenue cleared a 
$300 debt in a few minutes last Sunday morning 
after a sermon on giving. An Easter sunrise prayer 
meeting was held by the Endeavor Society. 

As a result of General Missionary Plass’s evan- 
gelistic work at Birmingham Chapel, Toledo, fifty- 
four persons have agreed to join in organizing a 
church and have called a recognition council] for 
April 21. An attractive chapel costing $2,000, paid 
for largely by the First Church, is ready in advance 
as a home for the new church, which is in a grow- 
ing neighborhood with excellent prospects for use- 
fulness. A pastor will be called at once to take the 
Birmingham field in connection with La Grange 
Street. 

Cleveland ministers discussed, April 3, a valuable 
paper on the Relation of the Preacher to Business 
Men, by Rev. W. C. Rogers, who has recently re- 
turned to the ministry after twelve years’ experi- 
ence in business. Rev. E. A. Fredenhagen, who has 
served efficiently as secretary, resigned because his 
duties on the Central Congregationalist will here- 
after take him out of the city much of the time.—— 
Euclid Avenue Church has arranged a series of 
seven Sunday evening lectures on God in His World, 
by professors from Adelbert and the Woman’s Col- 
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lege and Oberlin. A large audience attended the 
opening lecture by Prof. G. F. Wright, on God in 
Geology. Other topics are biology, history, liter- 
ature, philosophy, sociology and revelation, by Pro- 
fessors Herrick, E. G. Bourne, Cleaveland, Curtis, 
H. E. Bourne and President Thwing. 


The church at Medina has seven weekly, two 
monthly and two annual meetings. The church at 
Hudson has six services on Sunday and is open 
every night in the week. The church at Burton is 
open seven nights out of every fourteen. These are 
villages of from 700 to 2,000 people in which the 
church “plant” is worked with some reference to 
business principles. 

The church at Burton, Rev. E. O. Mead, pastor, 
dedicated its remodeled house of worship April 2. 
A congregation of 500 Zully tested the capacity of 
the audience-room, and the evening congregation 
gladly stayed more than two hours to hear reminis- 
cences. The repairs have cost $8,500, all of which is 
paid except $1,900. The building illustrates how a 
meeting house of the old New England style, com- 
mon on the Western Reserve, can gain modern con- 
veniences and retain its historic form and associa- 
taons. The original frame, raised in 1836, has not 
been altered, but in 1876 was made to contain two sto- 
ries by putting a floor in place of the gallery, which 
ran around three sides. By the last change a circular 
addition behind the pulpit holds the choir above and 
kitchen and library below, while the main floor be- 
low is occupied with three rooms which open into 
one by folding doors. 

Allinois. 

The twilight communion adopted at Ottawa, Rev. 
W. F. Day, pastor, over nine years ago, has proved 
to bea delightful service. It has developed a new 
ideal of the sweetness and sacredness of this ordi- 
nance. The seats are uniformly full. Many whoare 
not communicants attend. 


Michigan. 

The introduction in the First Church, Jackson, of 
a large chorus and orchestra, with other popular 
features, has served to attract an evening congre- 
gation that for three months past has filled all the 
available seats. The sermons are of the simplest 
gospel kind devoid of sensationalism. The service 
lasts but one hour and the hymns are familiar. 
The collections much more than pay the expenses 
of the service. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Michigan 
Woman’s Board, auxiliary to the W. B. M.I., held 
at Manistee, March 29, 30, was full of interest. The 
reports showed four new local societies of adult 
members organized during the year, fourteen new 
young ladies’ societies and five new children’s. The 
total receipts were $8,341, besides $1,732 in special 
contributions. The women of the Ann Arbor church 
gave the largest amount, while the little rural 
church of Whittaker gave the most per member. 
Of the little more than $10,000 raised in the State 
tor foreign missions last year the women contributed 
over $7,000. Five missionaries are maintained di- 
rectly by churches in Michigan in connection with 
the general work. In addition the women take for 
the coming year $500 to apply on the enlargement 
of Marash College and the same sum in aid of the 
woman’s medical work at Peking. The aim will be 
to raise $10,000 during 1893. Rev. D.F. Bradley gave 
an evening address on The Magnitude of the Mis- 
sionary Enterprise and several excellent papers 
were read. Mrs. Tracy of Marsovan, Turkey, im- 
pressed all by her presentation of the great cause to 
which her life is devoted. 


Plymouth Church, Grand Rapids, has outgrown 
its hall where it has been worshiping and is com- 
pelled to build.—Rev. J. W. Poot of the Holland 
church is holding a series of revival meetings among 
the Dutch people of Muskegon. 

The church in Greenville has been enjoying a 
steady growth during the three years’ pastorate of 
Rev. J. N. Taft. No communion has passed without 
the accession of new members. Ten were admitted 
April 2. The Sunday school has a large attendance 
with an enrollment of 400. At the communion serv- 
ice on Easter Sunday Rev. Charles Spooner, honorary 
pastor and now eighty-two years old, assisted at the 
Lord’s table. Mr. Spooner was one of the early 
pi home missionaries of the State and pastor 
of this church eleven years, taking it soon after it 
was organized. 





Wisconsin. 


Rev. John Scholfield, pastor of the church in 
Evansville, held services in the evenings of Passion 
Week that were well attended and helpful. The last 
charter member of the church, Mrs. Abigail Taggart, 
a‘ed March 26. 





The institutional features of the church in Racine, 
Rev. C. H. Percival, pastor, are successful. Evan- 
gelistic services in the place have resulted in many 
conversions. 

Rev. H. C. Todd, pastor of the church in Eagle 
River, has started a young men’s reading-room. The 
daily attendance has averaged seventy. A Thursday 
Bible class is held for young men who are not in the 
Sunday school. 

THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The evening services at Baxter, Rev. J. P. Dyas, 
pastor, are so crowded that many of the audience 
are obliged to stand.——The German church at Avoca 
is taking steps toward building a house of worship. 


At the Park Schoolhouse, Rev. A. 8S. Willoughby 
of Webster conducted special meetings and reports 
nearly a score of conversions. 


The Charles City Church, Rey. Charles Noble, pas- 
tor, observed Passion Week with daily services 
afternoon and evening. The sermon topics were: 
The Supper at Bethany, or, What She Could; Inas- 
much, or Christ Our Judge; In Remembrance of Me; 
and Is It Nothing to You? 


Passion Week was also observed by the Osage 
Church, Rev. W. W. Gist, pastor. The people have 
voted to enlarge the church building. The Sunday 
school attendance April 2 was 247 and the average 
attendance during the past three months has been 
216. Sixteen, all on confession, united with the 
church during March. 


Fifty-one have been received into the Mayfiower 
Church of Sioux City since Jan. 1, those uniting 
being for the most part converts in the Mills meet- 
ings.——The church in Reinbeck has had an addi- 
tion of fifteen since the year began. 

Minnesota. 

Rev. David Donovan of Madison has yielded to 
the hearty invitation of his church and will remain 
for the present. Large congregations morning and 
evening attest the efficiency of his work.——The two 
churches united at Brainerd under the care of one 
pastor will each have a pastor for the future. 


Rev. B. Fay Mills left Minneapolis April 4. The 
farewell meeting had an immense attendance. In 
most of the churches extra meetings are being held 
to care for the converts and to bring hesitating ones 
to a decision. About ten thousand cards were 
signed during the meetings, 2,500 by children in the 
Sunday schools. 

Kansas. 

Mr. W. H. Merrill has been licensed to preach for 
one year by the Northwestern Association. Under 
his labors an extensive revival bas occurred at Gay- 
lord, nearly sixty persons having professed conver- 
sion. About thirty new members have already been 
added to the church. 


During the nine months’ pastorate of Rev. Moses 
McPhee at Lenora, forty-six members have been 
added to the church, all but six on confession. A 
speedy enlargement of the building has become a 
necessity.——By a heroic effort the church in At- 
wood has raised $1,400 and paid its debt. The C.C. 
B. S. loaned $500 of the amount. 


An extensive revival is in progress in Newton 
under the leadership of Rev. Messrs. R. L. Marsh 
and C. N. Severance and under the auspices of the 
Congregational church but other denominations 
cordially co-operate and since the building is unable 
to hold the crowds some of the meetings are held 
in the rink.——The church in Haven is erecting a 
building. 

The churches in Kirwin and Athol assumed self- 
support April 1.——The church in Osborne, which 
had been self-supporting tut received temporary 
aid last year, has resumed self-support. 

Evangelists Veazie and Geach are holding meetings 
at Muscotah, where the interest is se great that the 
stores in the town are being closed in the evening 
to give all an opportunity to attend the services. 


The church in Smith Center determined on self- 
support last fall and procured subscriptions in ad- 
vance of $1,000 fora pastor as against $450 previously 
paid. Rev. D. B. Griffiths has begun work there. 


Nebraska. 

A missionary conference in connection with the 
women’s work in the Omaha Association was held 
with the St. Mary’s Avenue Church, Omaha, April 
5, preceded by a reception to Mrs. Wilcox of Chi- 
cago and Miss Worden of the Santee Agency in the 
parlors of the First Church, April 4. At this recep- 
tion offerings were received for mission work. At 
the missionary conference the address of welcome 
was given by Mrs. G. W. Hall, president of the Ne- 
braska Branch of the W. B. M.1., and reports were 


“noon. 





ar cra reas 
received from the delegates of the churches pres. 
ent. Addresses were made by Mrs. Wilcox, Misg 
Worden and Superintendent Bross. A paper was 
read by Mrs. Charles Rice on Christian Education 
and reports were made by the secretaries of juve- 
nile work for the W. B. M. I. and junior work for 
the home missionary union.—The day following a 
rally was held with the First Church, Lincoln, with 
a similar program. As this was the twenty-fifth 
year of the organization of the society, each woman 
was asked to add a silver dollar in addition to the 
usual contribution. 


The building of the Yankton & Norfolk Rai). 
road in Northeastern Nebraska will necessitate the 
change of location of two or three churches hereto. 
fore worshiping in schoolhouses. The church at 
Blyville has already voted to move to the new town 
of Crofton and to take early steps in securing a 
house of worship.—tThe church in Crete has de- 
cided to hold its communion service in the after- 


North Dakota. 

Mr. Baldwin, a student from Carleton College, is 
working for six months at Glen Ullin and points 
west of the Missouri River along the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 

South Dakota. 

Rev. G. R. G. Fisher, agent of the American Sun- 
day School Union, has been assisting Rev. A. J. 
and Mrs. Drake in special revival meetings of much 
interest. Ten were received to membership on 
Easter Sunday, eight on confession. 


The church at Glenview, which the H. M.S. had 
almost decided to abandon, received seven mem- 
bers, all heads of families, April 2. It has secured 
land for the erection of a house of worship and 
has begun gathering the materials. 


Idaho. 

A successful revival is in progress at the frontier 
town of Weiser, conducted by Rev. E. A. Paddock, 
who went three months ago from Colorado. Fifty 
hopeful conversions have already been the result. 
Supt. C. H. Curtis assisted for the two weeks clos- 
ing March 21. A Sunday school organized there 
last December was the first ever held in the place. 
There had been occasional preaching services before 
that but the minister, representing some branch 
of the Baptist denomination, was stoutly opposed 
to Sunday schools. Among the converts are four 
young people, who are determined to obtain an edu- 
cation at Pacific University. Two Sunday schools 
have been organized at outlying stations in the 
vicinity. 

PACIFICO COAST. 
California. 

The Monday Club of San Francisco has voted to 
admit women to membership.—Good results fol- 
low the nineteen weekly services of Rev. A. R. 
Sheriff in his Third Street Mission. 


The second service in the church at San José has 
special attraction under the auspices of the recently 
formed Young People’s Club.——The church in San 
Juan, thirty-one members, has raised $100 for home 
missions. 

There are eighteen companies of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade in Southern California, and others are forming. 

Supt. H. P. Case organized a Sunday school of 
more than thirty members in Pleasant Valley March 
19.— About forty, it is hoped, will unite with the 
church in Santa Rosa as the result of the revival 
services conducted recently by Supt. L. L. Wirt.— 
Evangelist Thompson has begun his labors v.der 
the direction of the California H. M.S. and is now 
at Rio Vista. 

At the recent interesting meeting of the Upper 
Bay Association the program included such timely 
topics as Causes of Financial Failure and Success, 
Congregationalism, Its Adaptability to the Union 
of Evangelical Christians,and Sabbath Desecration. 
The attendance was good and the spiritual interest 
great. Mr. M. Nordi spoke on Italian Evangeliza- 
tion. 

Oregon. 

The Sunnyside branch of the First Church of 
Portland, Rev. J. J. Staub, pastor, is doing 4 com 
stantly increasing work. All its departments are 
growing in numbers and usefulness. A new Sun- 
day school library has been ordered and also an 
organ, funds being in hand to pay for both. Lots 
have been purchased for a church building and 
there is nearly enough money raised to pay for 
them. 

A revival at the Forest Grove church has resulted 
in nearly thirty conversions and an awakening of 
many others. Rey. R. M. Thompson conducted 4 
services, assisted part of the time by Sapt ©. F- 
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Clapp. The president and faculty of Pacific Uni- 
versity also gave much valuable assistance. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

A temperance crusade for a month has been car- 
ried on by the West Side Chicago societies, meetings 
having been held every day of the week and the 
pledge having been offered to every person present. 

A self-denial week observed by the young men’s 
society at Monastir, Turkey, resulted in raising 
about three dollars, and the amount was at once 
contributed in answer to an appeal for help toward 
building a chapel at Dubintsa, Bulgaria. 

At the recent decennial missionary conference at 
Bombay hearty commendations of Christian En- 
deavor were uttered, and attention was called to 
the work already accomplished as showing how ex- 
cellently adapted to conditions in India are the 
methods of the society. 

The society in the Highland Church, Lowell, 
Mass., where Rev. S. W. Adriance was formerly the 
pastor, suggest on their topic cards special subjects 
for prayer on each day of the week, as follows: 
sunday, The Church and Pastor; Monday, The Sun- 
day School; Tuesday, The Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety; Wednesday, The Unconverted Members of the 
Sunday School; Thursday, The Church Prayer Meet- 
ing; Friday, The Children and the Sick Members of 
the Church; Saturday, Home and Foreign Mission- 
aries. 

Dr. Clark found that one of the societies at Alla- 
habad, India, had among its members a number of 
English soldiers. Although the regiments stationed 
there change often every regiment furnishes some 
workers in the society. One of the members of a 
Caleutta society, who is skilled as an artist, pre- 
pares every week several dozen beautifully painted 
cards to be sent with bouquets to patients in hos- 
pitals. 

The society in the First Church, Lowell, is to pro- 
\ide for the music at the nine o’clock Sunday serv- 
ice at the Lowell jail. Middlesex County appropri- 
ates annually a sum of money to provide for paid 
singing there and Sheriff Cushing offered this soci- 
cy the work. The plan is to be carried out by a 
committee of which Mrs. George F. Kenngott, wife 
of the pastor, is chairman. A quartette is to be fur- 
nished each Sabbath, composed of volunteers from 
the society. The county appropriation will go into 
the treasury of the society. 


WEEKLY BEGISTER. 
Calls. 
BARR, W. R., id ey Kan. Accepts. 
BELLSMITH, , who has been engaged in Y. M. C. A. 
work, to P oie ¢ ty and Prairie Hill, Io. Accepts. 
— ASS, Newell F., of Peru, Ill., to NeweH, Io. Ac- 


pv 74 ANT, Edward, accepts call to Weaver, Neb. 
EASTMAN, Edward P., withdraws acceptance of call 
to West Newfield, Me 
gf ANS, E mory L., of Auburn Seminary, to Tloonderoge, 


N.Y. Accepts 
FORBE Ss, Hi AITY 5 , of Chicago Seminary, to U nion Ch., 


St. Louis, Mo. Ace epts. 
FULLER, J. R., of Garden City, Kan., to Plevna. 
GRIFFITHS, D. -, late assistant principal of the 
qanty B.A, Institute of Chicago, to Smith Center, 
an ecept 
ow Daniel W., of Bethel, Me., to Billerica, Mass. 
ecepts. 
HENNING, George W., to Second Ch., Oakland, Cal. 


Accept yts. 

ye oe "Heseee, of Morenci, Mich., to Berlin Heights, O. 

ecep' 

HOOVER, Francis T., of Gasport, N. Y.,to Rushville and 
to Reed’s Corners. 

HOVEY, Horace a . accepts call to South Pres. Ch., 
Newbury ort, Ma 

KIRKPATRICK, lou E., of Chicago Seminary to Hud- 
son and Villard, Minn, for six months. 

LENNOX, Alexander, of C hicago Seminary to Pelican 
Rapids, ‘Minn., for six months. 
A Samuel, of Schroon Lake, N. Y., to Wadham’s 


LYMAN, William A.,of Vermillion, 8. D., to South Park 
Ch., Chie ago, Tl. 

MCCLEARY, Owen L., accepts call to Clearwater and 
Gloversville, Neb. 

. LEAN, Thomas D. » accepts call to Blairand Calhoun, 


MARSH, F ane is J., Te - ty ted Sapend superintend- 


enecy of the C. 8S. 8. » with headquarters in 
Boston 

yg James, of Pacific Seminary, to Soquel, Cal. 

yt 
POOLE, Francis A., accepts call to Sanford, Me. 
id Te George H., of Tpewieh, Mass., to Atkinson, 
N.H. Accepts. 
SJOBE RG, 


August, . 
tota, Minn. g accepts call to Mankato and Kas 


SUTTON, B. A., of Fort Wayne, Ind., to Clay Center, 


weer ace E, Robert W., of Wakefield, Mass., to New- 


HUGHES, Morien M., Arcade, N.Y. He will go to 


Euro 


‘tor his health. 


JONES, Daves, Welsh Ch.. Cincinnati, O. 
KING, Charles W., assistant pastorate of Tompkins 
ae @: Chey , Brooklyn, N. Y., to accept call to Bushwick 


MEREDI TH, Richard, Lerten wats 
PHILLIPS, Daniel, Huntin 


SAILOR, John 


on, 


Apine and Walker: C wh. ., Grand Rapids, 


— ich., and will reside at Saugatuck, where he has a 
STOKES, William T., Bushwick Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 


N. ¥., 


Dismissions. 
at” ypguaane Arthur F., University Ch., Chicago, Ill., March 
24. 


Churches Organized. 
MAPLEWOOD, Mo., April 2. Thirty-two members. 


to act as agent ‘for the Church E xtension Society. 


Miscellaneoys. 
APTHORP, Rufus, for the past two years pastor at 
Unionville and North Madison, O., has removed to 


Nottin 


BELENAP, 3 John D., of Syracuse, N. Y., has taken let- 
ters to the Methodist denomination, to which he for- 


wee belonged. 


RTIS, Walter W. 


Stockbridge 


gar M., of Combertand Mills, Me., has had 
cit addition of $100 to his sala: 


of West Mass., was 


visited by his parishioners April 5, who fott a substan- 
tial sum of money as a token of their regard. 


GREGG, James B., of Colorado Springs, Co 
>. Park, Ill., exchange puipits for the 


HoT of Oak 


ol,,and Henry 


akin ow families =. 
HITCHCOCK, Albert W., of N port Mass., re- 
ceived an Easter cit ¢ lls frown i, Drishioners. 


PHILBROOK, Charles E. 
McDonald 
SMALL, Andrew J., of 


, will supply 


Bangor 


the churches in Marshfield a Whitneyville, Me., 


the summer. 


he churches in 
and Middle B eaver, =. “ for three months. 
Seminary, will supply 
or 


TAYLOR, John G., of Melrose Highlands, Mass., was 


given a 
WEITZE 


His permanent address wil 
WILLIAMSON, L. J., of Fargo College, is Lenniyin 


urse at his farewell reception. 
Charles T., having closed his pastorate in 
Santa Barbara, Cal, will s 


nda year in = and travel. 


fh be Norwich, C 


eral fields in Sargent County, N. D., for six months. 
WINN, Fred E., has concluded a nine months’ supply of 
the church in Hudson, N. H. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Conf. Tot. 


Albany, N.Y., First, e 
0 





20 


s8ev- 


Yonf. Tot. 


Jeffersonville, V m 


3 


Clinton Ave., 10 ef City, N. J. LW av- 
Appleton, Wis., 89 95 18 22 
Austin, Minn. 4 86 Kalanaanco, Mich., 5 9 
Bane roft, Mich. * 28 28 Kellogg, lo., a 
pore shire, N. Y., Kidder, Mo., — 4 

Fir 2 3 Kokomo, Ind., 12 15 
B $00 ‘i lyn, N. Y,, Lane aster, Wis. op —- 5 

Central, — 58 Little Falls, Minn., — 5 
Brooklyn, Wn 5 Lowell, Wn., | ae 
Burlington, V & ’ First, i 20 L udlow, Cc entre, Mass.,7 7 
Burlington, W is. by 9 10 Manvil le, W lyo., 6 6 
Champaign, Il, 6 6 Memphis, Mich., 40 40 
Chewelah, Wn., 6 6 Muscatine, Io., 30 30 
Chicago, Ill, Lake- “Bellow port, Mass., 

view, 10 18 = Belleville, us 17 

Workers, 16 21 Nort 3 

California Ave., — i vee. London, Ct., Sec- 

Bethlehem, 5 5 7 

Jefferson, 44 Northfield, Vt, 1 5 

Redeemer, 12 16 Olean, N. Y., 364 
Cincinnati, O., Walnut — ~-Omaha, Neb. Bt 

Hills, 9  Mary’s Ave., 31 
Cc orning, N mh 18 Osage, Io., 4 4 
ri couperilie, Wi. ; 4 5 Ottawa, Il, 10 1 
Cc rystal, Mich 18 i8 Ottumwa, lo., 2a 
David City, Neb., ll 12 Pawlet, Vt | 
Decatur IL, 12 16 Peoria, T., F irst, — 7 
Denmark, Io., 6 ll Riehford, N. » eA 10 12 
Downer’s Grove, Ill., 7 7 Ridgway, Pa., 2 
Elkbart, Ind., 56 146 Rochester, N.Y., 
Ewen, Mich., — 8 South, 12 15 
selemouns, Meds, 10 10 Roscoe, N.Y., 22 22 

Farmington, Ct., 12 12 Runnells, I Io., — 34 
Fremont, Ind., 9 9 Rutland, N. Y., — 4 
Fryeburg, Me. "y 2 6 Sioux C ‘ity, Io., Pil- 
Gainesville, N ‘ 2 3 m, 4 17 
Garner, Io. “’ 364 flower, — bB 
Glenview, 5. — 7 South Haven, Mich., 5 8 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ¥ Spokane, Wn., First, — 6 

Par 10 11 Spring V "alley, Cal, 2 4 

Smith Memorial, 5 5 Standish, Mich., 40 40 

ith, 20 32 ve finn., — 56 
qunanie, Io., Ger- St. ohnsbury ae le 

man, — 9 } orth 1 4 
Greene, N..Y., ll St.Louis, Mo., Pilgrim,12 17 
Greenville Mich., — 18 a N.Y., Ged- 
Griffiths, Wn. — 19 ek 
Guildhall, Vt. & & BP iigrim. 6 8 
Guilford, Ct, First, 7 #8 Thurso, N.Y — 17 
Hartford, Ct, Center, 3. 6 Toledo, O., Vive ashing- 

Peari St., 9 14 ton St., 16 25 
Hawarden, lo., 7 8 Verdon, Neb., 10 10 
Homestead, Mich., 5 7 Vergennes, Vt., oe 
Hot § Springs 8. D., 10 13 Waterbury, Vt.. 1 4 
Housatonic, Mass., 5 5 Watertown, Wis., 16 18 
Hudson, 8. D. 6 West Hartford,Ct., — 6 
Indiana) tg ‘Ind., Fel. Wyalusing, Wis., 214 

lowsh hip, 5 6 Ypsilanti, Atich. ey — W 
lowa © ity, Io., 1 9 Fourteen churches 
Troquois, &.D 8 10 with two or less, 22 
Irvington, Nev, 44 


Conf., 839; 
Conf., 6,275; Tot., 15,442. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


To accept and wear a degree of divinity or 
law, of science or philosophy, that has not 
been given for desert by lawful and respecta- 
ble authority requires great immoral cour- 


Total since Jan, 1. 


age. It is 


Tot., 1,423. 


like buying a suit of ‘* misfit 


Ordinations and Installations. 


KAMROUR, G. B., o. Re » April 5, Templeton, Mass. 
oon other parts by Rev. alors. 
F. E, Ramsdellana 


_ vie Prof. w. ‘i. 
White D., G. F. Kenngott, F. 


swt, ,i.M 
Rey, Mest J M Van Vice EP D 
ham and L. P. Broad. 


BOCKOY VEN, 
illia: 
HLS, ys Ww i. A., Hudsonville, Mich. 


h Wey 
jee Glyndon eo, To. 


YUM 


J.E. Piatt, Dwight Dun. 


clothing’’ and then wearing it with a label. 
—Christian Register. 


Who can estimate the damage done to the 
more delicate sensibilities of English-speak- 
ing people by the indiscretions and out- 
rages and self-advertising of literary men in 
the past thirty years? It is actually no 
longer considered indecent for a writer to 
puff his own works in advance of publica- 


v 


tion, so that it is getting to be quite the 
common thing to see the public appetite. 
whetted by the announcement that Mr, —— 
thinks his last volume is quite the best 
thing he has ever done.—The Nation. 





Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices tn an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the /ine). 


m Hall, April 





BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pil 


17,10 A.M. Subject: The Proposed Mills and meg 3 
Meetings for Boston and Vicinity. Pi ae A: } 
+ J. P. Bixby, L. B. Bates mS Piumy, 


D. D., N. B. Jones and Mr. H. M. Moo 

THE eden PRAYER MEETING, . the rooms Ag the 
Woman’s lsoard of Missions every Friday at ll A. 

EsseEX NORTH ASSOCIATION, Brown Square ‘Hotel, 
Newburyport, April 18, 9.30 A. M. 

PILGRIM CONFERENCE, Church of the Pilgrimage, 
Plymouth, April 18 
“en SouTH CONFERENCE, Blackstone, April 

BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, First Church, North 
Brookfield, April 18, 10 A. M. 

SUFFOLK SOUTH CONFERENCE, Immanuel Church, 
Roxbury, April 19. 

MENDON CONFERENCE, Millis, April 19, 9.30 A. M. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. Thirtieth 
International Convention, Indianapolis, May 10-14. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Tabei- 
nac le Church, Salem, ey 19. Sessions, 10.30 A.M. to 
12.30 P. M.; 2 to 3.30 P. Addresses from Mrs. Joseph 
Ward, Miss Virginia Dox, Mrs. Grace Gilberth Gale, 
Mrs. G. M. Boynton and Mrs. C. L. Goodell, the president. 
bere: leave Boston, Eastern Station, for Salem 2, 9.15 

.M; return at 3. 55, 4. 4. 02, 4.20, 5.18 and 5.43 P. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL L MINISTERIAL Bu — organizea 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath su plies, stated 
supplies and candidates for — Adress Rev. 

Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman 
117 Summer Street, Walden, Mass. 


STATE MEETINGS. i 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible. 
Montana, Tuesday, eye . 


Missouri, St. Louis, Mg 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, May ry 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, Ma 


ay. 
New Jersey, East Orange Tuesday, May 9. 


Ohio. Toledo, Tuesday, May 9. 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9. 
Indiana, Ritoevitie, Wednesday, May 10. 
Illinois, Canton, Monday, May L5. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16. 
New Ruan Patchogue, Tuesday, May 16. 
low Muscatine Tuesday, May lb. 
South Dakota, Huron, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, WwW ednesday, May 11 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 23 


Douglas, 
Pawtucket, 
Montpelier, 
Rockville, 
Brunsw ick, 


Wyoming, 
Rhode Island, 
Vermont, 
Connecticut, 
Maine, 


Thursday, Ma 
Yodnseday. © om 3). 
Tuesday, June 13. 
Tuesday, June 20. 
‘Tuesday, June 27. 








BENE VOLE NT SOCIETIES, 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIRTY 18 rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSET1¢é 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregationa! 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin RB 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, n 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasure 

AMERICAN BOARD »OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congre ational House, No. | Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon § fard, Treasurer; Uharles F.. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office iu 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant 
ing and sustaining Nowy, r= ohoots .] the Rocky 
owe region. Rev. Charles R. Secretary, 

151 Washington St., ee caged a Willen “uy Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “The Roo. hicago, I. Boston office, 
22 Congregational pret Goon M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in C harge. 

AWERIOAS COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SoOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec. * Congressional House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. 5. son eld Sec., office 151 


Washin - ’st., Chicago, Til. "Aids needy colleges, 
academie students for the my Institutions 
sosannieed:, ‘acific University, hitman, Yankton, 


Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ous pseeeare. Rev. George M. Boynton, . D., Secre- 

ry; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, ‘Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at L South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congre; tional House; Chicago Fee, ~ 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, ¥: Buildin, Dona. 
tions mer be sent to either of a a sore off ces, or to 
& W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House New York 
ty 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND soormzy, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social Toadttion of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and ay emrrny | promotes temper 


ance homes and boardin mesees © in leading cous ro at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for ou ia 
nam i pablishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’ rp 
and Life Boat. 4 
an 


Cons ributions to sustain its work are solic 
remittances of same are juested to be made 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 


CHARLES H. K, President. 
Sov, W. C. STITT: Secretary. 
. OC. STURGES, er. 
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EDUCATION. 

-—— Congressman Breckinridge of Kentucky 
will deliver the Fourth of July oration at the 
Northfield Student Conference. 

—— University extension courses have found 
their way to Cape Town, South Africa. Large 
numbers of the business men regularly at- 
tended the lectures on English literature and 
passed satisfactory examinations. 








Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


CARLETON—WILSON—In Woodford, Me., by Rev. 
G. C. Wilson, father of the bride, assisted by Rev. 
E. P. Wilson, the uncle, Arthur Selden Carleton of 
Hartford, Ct., and Mary Chamberlain Wilson of Wood 
ford, Deering. - 

GIBBS—STOWELL—In paningeen March 29, by Rev. 
Daniel Phillips, Elam L. Gibbs of Otis and Rosa C. 
Stowell of Huntington. 

LOFTHUS—EVENSEN-—In Ortonville, Minn., April 5 
7 Rev. H. P. Fisher, Ole E. Lofthus of Synnes and 
Christina Evensen of Artichoke, Minn. 











Deaths. 


§ The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
itional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.! 





ALVORD-—In Hamilton, April 4, Mrs. Caroline B., widow 
of the late D. W. Alvord of Greenfield and daughter of 
the late Judge Charles A. Dewey of Northampton. 

BERRY—In Andover, April 7, Carrie E., daughter of 
the late Dr. Milton Berry. 

COLLINS—In Waltham, March 30, James H. Collins, 
aged 80 yrs., 7 mos., 18 dys. 

DAVIS—In Swampscott, March 19, Rachel Davis, a 
native of Gloucester, aged 70 yrs. She was a prayer- 
ful, devoted Christian, always true to her Bible, her 
church and her Congregationalist. The latter she read 
through nearly every week from childhood. Faithful 
unto death she has won “the crown of life.” 

HARLOW-—In Augusta, Me., April 5, Henry S. Harlow, 
M. D., aged 72 yrs. He was a deacon in the Congrega- 
tional church and for thirty-two years superintendent 
of the Augusta Insane Asyium. 

PERKINS—In Hartford, April 6, Sarah Emmons, widow 
of Henry A. Perkins, aged 89 yrs, She was a woman 
of strong individuality, great benevolence and marked 
influence. 

TEMPLE—In Framingham, April 6, Rev. Josiah H. 
Temple, aged 78 yrs., 1 mo.,4dys. He was pastor for 
eleven years of the Congregational church in Whately 
and author of several local histories. 

WEEKS~—In Chelsea, April 7, of acute pneumonia, Al- 
bert P. Weeks. M. D., a skillful, beloved physician, a 
faithful, unselfish friend, a true Christian man. His 
sudden death carries sorrow into many bomes where 
for twenty years be has given in unstinted measure— 
himself. 

WINGATE-—In Stratham, N. H., April 4, Clarinda Frost, 
daughter of the late Deacon John Frost of Sanford, 
iene and wife of George Wingate, aged 61 yrs.,1 mo., 

y. 


JAMES EDWARD GODDARD. 


James E. Goddard, an old merchant of New York, died 
suddenly at his home in New London, Ct., on March 29, 
of pneumonia, in his seventy-sixth year. His mercan- 
tile life began in New York in 1831, and he was burned 
out in the great fire of that year. He married, in 1844, 
Catherine F. Jennings of New York, who, with four 
daughters and five sons, survives him, all being present 
when he was laid at rest. Retiring from active business 
in 1874, be returned to his native place, where he has 
since resided. His religious life began by a conversion as 
marked and even dramatic as that of Mr. Finney or 
Colonel Gardiner, so that he ever after referred to te in 
the language of the apostie as “ When I was illumin- 
ated.” He was early connected with the Brick Presby- 
terian Church and with the city work of the American 
Tract Society. He served as elder in that denomination 
and was, at his decease, a deacon of the First Church of 
Christ, New London. 

He was a man of great originality, his letters and con- 
versation being full of a quaintness irresistible, and that 
made many of his expressions become proverbial. 
Shakespeare, Burns and Scott were his familiars; he 
used to say of an anima! that carried him on a journey 
to the far West, when a young man, “ That old horse 
knew all of the first canto of The Lady of the Lake.” 
He was a devoted friend of dumb animals and comprised 
in his own person a humane es The colored race 
early gained his friendship, an affection that dated a 

rticular fervor from the day when a negro, hounded 
»v a mob during the draft riots, took refuge in his own 
store. He was in constant corr d with them 
and their friends in South Carolina, sending books, 
clothing and money with regularity, and maintained in 
his own city a class of fifty, whom he taught on Sabbath 
afternoons up to the week before his departure. 

He was deeply read in theology, especially amon 
Puritan divines, whose views he embraced with hearth 
ness and, it may be added, with immovable conviction. 
He was equally well read in history, and no work of 
importance on English or American political affairs had 
escaped him, so that his mind t with ient fact 
and modern instances. His benevolence was spontane- 
ous and generous, following lines peculiar to himself, 
but especially caring for persons of reduced circum- 
stances and mini 8s wit ger salaries. He was a 
poeene reader of the Scriptures, having his regular 

ours of study and reflection therein. It was frequently 
his wont to say on coming down to the table, “I was 
reading last night in Habakkuk,” or such a place, and 
then comment freshly on some out-of-the-way thought 


discovered there. 
rayer that he will be best 


But it was as a man of 
remembered by those who knew him, beginning with 
‘amily 


those who heard him at his morning and evenin 
In his petitions he omitted no item of national or 











altar. 
local importance nor anything of concern to those con- 
nected with him—his manner always the ideal of rev- 
erence, his language impressive, copious, beautiful. 
Tr with , he would often rise in the 
night and pour out his soul before the Lord. His Satur- 
days were spent fama | in petitions for the ministry and 
for their os for the morrow, remembering un- 


failingly his own the n borin, tors, as well as 
others Known pn A to him. One of his last acts 
compagmictions, was 
now offer prayer.” 





to close his eyes and say, “I will 
On hearing of his release a certain 





friend said simply and appropriately, ‘The prayers of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended.” A 


MRS. SAMUEL C. BARTLETT. 


Mary Learned, wife of ex-President Bartlett of Dart- 
mouth College, died at Hanover April 2. She was born 
in Canterbury, Ct., Dec. 18, 1821, was the daughter of 
Rev. Erastus Learned, and after his death (when she 
was seven years old) the adopted daughter of Hon. 
Orin Fowler of Fall River, Mass. She was for a short 
ime a teacher in Wheaton Female Seminary and in 
Monson Academy, was married to Dr. Bartlett May 12 
846, and was with him at Western Reserve College, at 

anchester, N. H., and for twenty gente at Chicago. 
Her health and activity were greatly impaired from 
about the time of her removal to Hanover, but during 
her long residence in Chicago she was a recognized 

wer ——— the friends of the Chicago Theological 
eminary and the ladies of the Congregational churches, 
having been the first president of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Interior, so continuing till her re- 
moval, and afterwards annually made a vice-president 
of that organization in which her heart was deeply en- 
listed and of which she made life bers 
by ber contributions. 

She was a woman of very earnest and decided Chris- 
tian character, clear discernment and, until her health 
pormenesy gave way, of rare executive force. Her 
ast illness was brief and her death, though sudden, 
fully anticipated and full of comfort to her friends. 
Her children are Prof. Edwin J. Bartlett of Dartmouth 
College, Alice, wife of Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D., of 
New York (recently of St. Louis), Rev. William A. Bart- 
lett of Chicago and Samuel C. Bartlett, Jr., of Andover 
Seminary, and recently of the Japan Mission. 











MISS REBECCA A. BERRY. 
, who died in Middleton, March 24, was the 
daughter of the late Deacon Allen Berry. For more 
than fifty years she was a member of the Congrega- 
tional church with which she united in early childhood. 
She was called suddenly from the active duties of a 
busy life to the blessedness of those who sleep in Jesus. 
Her simple faith in Christ, her cheerfulness and — 
in the discharge of duty, her earnest Christian life will 
pouke an inspiration to those who loved her best and 
new her most intimately. Her memory will be lov- 
ingly cherished in the home, the neighborhood, the 
church and among a large circle of friends. 


Notices. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS UNION 
after April 10 will meet in the Y. M. ©. A. Building, 148- 
150 Madison Street, at 10.30 A. M.,. Mondays. The remove 
from the Grand Pacific Hotel is made necessary on ac- 
count of World’s Fair visitors. Visiting brethren will 
please note the change. 

H. T. SELL, Chairman Business Committee. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; —— 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 58. Nickerson; urnishes lozn Itbraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and _ re- 
mittances may sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

Barna 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Miss Ber 

















WHAT THE Doctors THEMSELVES TAKE.—It is the 
most natural thing in the world that a physician 
should be slow and reluctant to prescribe an exclu- 
sive remedy like Compound Oxygen, of which he 
has, perhaps, little knowledge and less interest. To 
do this always means to him a loss of more or less 
patronage and a corresponding reduction of his in- 
come. This natural feeling of self-interest is one of 
the constant forces of opposition against which Drs. 
Starkey and Palen’s Compound Oxygen has to con- 
tend; but this very fact makes the indorsement and 
recommendation of Compound Oxygen by 7: phy- 
sicians all the more valuable when received. In the 
more than twenty-three years in which Compound 
Oxygen has been making its wonderful record in 
the cure of such diseases as Consumption, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia and Nervous Prostra- 
tion, more than 1,000 physicians have been led to see 
its great value, prescribe it for their patients or 
families, or use it themselves. An interesting his- 
tory of the discovery of Compound Oxygen, its mode 
of action and the record of many surprising cures 
will be sent free to any one interested, by Drs. Star- 
key & Palen, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or Chicago, 
San Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 











Our Baby Cirl 





Had Sores in Her Ears, Defective 
Hearing, Poor Appetite, and 
Bad Cough. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla Gave Her Pere 
fect Health. 


The following letter comes voluntarily 
from an honest, sturdy Massachusetts 
farmer who has a beautiful family, three 
boys and one girl. He tells with gratitude 
how his only daughter was saved: 

“T have been thinking for some time that I 
would write what only one bottle of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has done for my little girl, five years 

Sarsa- 


Hood’s:: Cures 


old. Asa baby, she seemed healthy and strong, 
but as she grew older she began to be troubled 
with sores in the ears and unpleasant discharges 
from the nose. She could not hear well, had a 
poer appetite, and, as she also had a hacke 
ing cough, we thought she would go into 


Quick Consumption 
We had several physicians, but they did not 
seem to (hit the spot. I said ‘ Where there is 
life there is hope’; told my wife I thought the 
trouble was catarrh, and do not think I was 
mistaken. I bought one bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
arilla last spring, wee it to her according to 
ections, and now I can say she is 
As Well as Any Child 
can be. Has no discharges from nose or ears, 
can hear quickly and well, and the severe cough 
has entirely disappeared. She is bright and in- 
5 Sarsa- 
Hood’s pm Cures 


telligent, has light complexion and dark blue 
eyes, and seems to be perfectly healthy.” A. D. 
Work, Box 116, Palmer, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills cure Constipation by restor- 
ing the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 





a, 





design. 








Parisian Art. 


If beauty be the object of your search, examine this Louis 
XVth Treasure Cabinet. 
and elaborate ever attempted in the United States. 

They are of fire-gilt and were specially designed for this 
piece. The Watteau panel paintings which they inclose are not 
unworthy to bear the name of Antony Watteau. 

These panels form the lower part of the door and inclose 4 
closet not shown in the engraving. The Cabinet has short legs, 
and the feet are not carved but incased in sabots of elaborate 


The mountings are the most expensive 


The shelves are of crystal, the floor is carpeted with velvet, 
the glass in the sides is sharply curved. 
Altogether it is a noteworthy cabinet. 


Paine’s Furniture Co. 
48 CANAL ST.{ 





South Side Boston & 
Maine Depot. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 

Rev.J.M.Gray of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
addressed the Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall 
last Monday morning on The Study of the English 
Bible in Preparation for the Ministry. He said that 
be had found his study of the Bible very unsatis- 
factory until one day there had been suggested to 
him a new method. A brother minister told him 
that he had taken his Bible out into the woods, 
turned to the epistle of Hebrews and read it through 
again and again until he was thoroughly familiar 
with it. Mr. Gray began to follow up this idea at 
first in the original, but finally and more sati§fac- 
torily in the English. He took up one book at a 
time reading it by itself over and over again until 
he had gotten possession of its contents. Then he 
passed on to the next book in chronological order. 
He soon found that his faith in the inspiration of 
the Bible grew stronger after this reading, that he 
was able to enjoy the prophets as much as the epis- 
tles and that it lightened his labor in the prepara- 
tion of sermons. He even applied the idea in his 
preaching, taking up and expounding to his congre- 
gation a whole book of the Bible at a time. 

In regard to this method Mr. Gray’s advice was 
briefly summed up under five headings: first, read 
the English Bible, not study it in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of that term, then read it continuously, re- 
peatedly, independently, prayerfully. 

The effect upon him personally was so good that 
Mr. Gray began to experiment with young men then 
in schools, colleges and seminaries and blessings 
always followed. This method is markedly success- 
ful in the cases of young men who have had no pre- 
vious training, such as students in Mr. Moody’s or 
Dr. A. J. Gordon’s training schools and the Revere 
Lay College, while the effect is precisely the same 
with students of a higher class. 

In the absence of Dr. Scott, who was expected to 
address the meeting, a general invitation to speak 
on the subject was given. Several ministers in- 
dorsed Mr. Gray’s words and warmly seconded his 
exhortations to devote more time to the English 
Bible itself. 

Resolutions were adopted requesting the General 
Association of Massachusetts at its next annual 
meeting to consider the subject of the union of 
Free Baptists with Congregationalists, and take 
such action as in its judgment will promote this 
union. Rey. C. A. Vincent’s address a fortnight 
ago kindled interest in this subject and led to this 


resolution. 
Or 


The editorial in our last issue entitled Uni- 
tarianism vs. Orthodoxy has been reprinted 
on a separate slip, in response to a call for it, 
and can be had on application to this office 
at fifty cents a hundred. 


Privacy is rapidly becoming one of the 
lost arts. A man who professes to wish to 
be by himself, to refuse to take the public 
into his confidence as to all his thoughts 
and plans, social, political, literary, reli- 
gious, is set down as an obstinate curmud- 
geon or a semi-lunatic, or else as a pecul- 
iarly crafty fellow who makes a show of 
reserve Only to provoke greater interest in 
the clean breast of all his affairs which he 
proposes finally to make.—The Nation. 








A UNIQUE CABINET.—If our readers will turn to 
another part of this paper they will see an engrav- 
ing of one of the most interesting treasure cabinets 
that Boston has ever known. It is now on exhibi- 
tion at Paine’s, 48 Canal Street. No description of 
it can be given in few words. It must be seen and 
those of our readers who do not see it will miss a 
Tare treat. 


THE spring, of all seasons in the year, is the one 
for making radical changes in regard ‘to health. 
During the winter the system becomes to a certain 
extent clogged with waste and the blood loaded 
with impurities, owing to lack of exercise, close 
Confinement in poorly ventilated shops and homes, 
and other causes. This is the cause of the dull, 
sluggish, tired feeling so general at this season, and 
Which must be overcome or the health may be en- 
tirely broken down. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has at- 
tained the greatest popularity all over the country as 
the favorite spring medicine. It expels the accumu 

of impurities through the bowels, kidneys, 
liver, lungs and skin, gives to the blood the purity 
and quality necessary to good health and overcomes 
that tired feeling, 





L.P. HOLLANDER & CO. 





LARCE ADDITIONAL IMPORTATIONS OF 


PARIS GARMENTS. 


Jackets, Capes and Mantles, 


Entirely New Designs. 


Taffeta Silk Waists, 


Very large assortment, Imported and of Our Own Make. 
Misses’ and Children’s 


Reefers and Long Coats. 


Special line of Girls’ 


Misses’ Dresses. 


Reefers at $5.00. 


The largest line of fine goods in the city, 
and almost all of them made on the premises. 


Boys’ Clothing. Our Well-Known Make, Suits, Overcoats, Etc. 





202 Boylston Street and Park Square, Boston. 


Shepard, 
Norwell 
— & 00. 


SILAS. 


BARGAINS FOR 
THIS WEEK. 


FiguredSatinde 
Chine. 


A New Importation of Beautiful Satin 
de Chines in handsome combinations, very 
fashionable and in great demand. Prices 


$1.25 and $1.50 


PER YARD. 


We shall also open the finest line of 
Changeable Silks ever shown in America. 


$1.00 


PER YARD. 


See Our Magnificent Window Display of 
These Goods. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0. 


Boston. 





Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (ewht words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


If you wish a new Basyetenes, Typewriter, Organ, 

Piano (or to rent a Piano), Bicycle, Stoveor Brass Bedstead, 

sve money by calling at Room 9, 50 Bromfield Street, 
joston. 


Werld’s Fair Visitors.—I have three large, pleasant 
rooms in my own home at $1.50 per day for each room. 
Near to Fair grounds, cool, clean, quiet and safe. Write 
for dates. Rev. G. 8S. Rollins, 7231 Union Ave., Chicago. 





Wanted.—A position in mission or church work, by 
a a of training and experience in visiting, holding 
meetings and in all departments of such work. Best o: 
references given. Address H. E. A., care Congregational- 
ist, Boston, Mass. 


A Clergyman would like a few more members for 
his fifth European Tour through England, the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France; also a tour to “ The Land of the 
Midnight Sun.” Send stamp for program. W. J. Peck, 
M. A., Corona, L. I. 





Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established, 1855. 
3 East 47H STREET, N. Y. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ul; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106. 


Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 


HORTHAND (35' 








Writing (horoughly tamgas 
: ; a all by mail or personally. 
tuat rocure upils when com 

oad for circular. Ww. Ga. CHAFFEE, Oswego.N. ¥. 


Bookkeeping, Penmanship & Spanish thoroughly teaght. 
WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNIC 


Institute offers Five Courses of Sener. viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 
neering, aud a General Scientific Course. For ea 
logue address Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Pres. 





~~ COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 

HOME SCHOOL for Boys. 
Climate and conditions especially suited to thos 
having tendency to asthmatic and pulmonary trow 
bles, AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A. 


~~ Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H BENNETT, Dean, 


CRIBBLING PAPER fren,Susincssand 


Literary Men and others. About 5x8 inches tn 
size. For use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 
pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller im 
size, at the same price per pound. On receipt of 
price will be sent »y, express, a8 merchandise 
age is too h. HOMAS TODD, Beacon 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALE 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 


L 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR £9; 








GESTED 
VERT ISING. OPRMM Piee A pverrise 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CGATIONALIST. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The recent large fires in Boston bring home a 
full significance to the figures which show the 
tendency of fire losses in this country. to in- 
crease. It is estimated that the total fire loss 
in the United States in March was $16,662,000. 
This amount compares with $10,648,000 in 
March, 1892, and $12,540,000 in 1891. Up tothe 
present year the loss in March, 1891, was the 
largest amount on record in the last dozen 
years. In 1890 the March loss was only 
$8,466,000, or but a trifle more than half of that 
of last month. These figures and comparisons 
show clearly enough the serious nature of the 
problems before fire boards and insurance 
companies of preventing an increase in the 
fire losses and risks. 

For three months of 1893 these fire losses 
have reached a total of $44,540,000, against 
$35,126,900 in the corresponding period of 1892, 
and $32,998,000 in 1891. It may be a bit un- 
reasonable to infer from this steady progres- 
sion in the matter of losses that a continuance 
of this tendency is certain. Buta significant 
suggestion of what the tendency is is fur- 
nished, and enough is indicated to warrant a 
great many thorough investigations of causes 
and of means of fighting fires, from which in- 
vestigations it is to be hoped that some defi- 
nite improvements in fire protection will re- 
sult. 

Among the causes to which a good share of 
the numerous fires is attributed are careless- 
ness in installing electric equipment, a gen- 
eral recklessness in the erection of buildings 
and a negligence on the part of tenants. That 
the insurance companies are not making much 
of any profit at present rates of insurance is 
indicated that in a New York list of insurance 
company stocks only one stock sells at a price 
equal to its book value; and at least half of 
the stocks can be bought at three-fifths of 
what holders would receive in case of a liqui- 
dation. 








A BEAUTIFUL resort for invalids has recently been 
opened on Lake Chautauqua. The well-known Sterling- 
worth Inn has been transformed into a Sanitarium. 

Situated as it is, with the advantages it possesses, it 
invites the attention of all those suffering from Lung, 
Throat and Nervous diseases. 

Its opening the doctors in charge claim to be an epoch 
in the history of medicine. The demonstration of a 
new principle in the treatment of consumption and dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs was here first carried out 
under the scrutiny of a commission of scientific men. 
They claim that the results achieved were beyond com- 
— with any heretofore known methods or climatic 
nfluences. The staff of the Sanitarium is composed of 
regular pagenee only, and it is aimed to keep the 
standard of the corps of trained nurses, etc., exceed- 
ingly high. 

treat care is exercised as to who are admitted to 
the Sanitarium, and the endeavor of the management is 
to maintain an ne ae gh refinement throughout the 
entire establishment. A history of case must accom- 
any an application, or, what is better, may be brought 
n by the attending physician, who will be treated as a 
uest and who may make a thorough investigation of 
he merits of treatment. For all detailed information, 
those interested should write Sterlingworth Sanita- 
rium, Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York. 





Financial. 
To the American 
People. 


The Colorado Desert in 
Southern California is about 
to be watered. 

A man of experience says: 
“Take no man’s word on a 
matter of irrigation; there is 
too much money involved.” 
On the other hand, men of 
the East do not know and 
cannot believe what wealth 
irrigation creates, and how 





quicl: it creates it, where all 





‘ outdoors is a hotbed. 





Between the two doubts, it 
takes some courage to speak 
of the profits about to be made. 
And yet you can see, from the 
yield of one acre, what a million 
acres is worth. 

A thousand-million dollars 
is going to be created by the 
Colorado Desert Canal within 
ten years, if all goes well— 
most of it for settlers; a 
hundred-million for our stock- 
holders. 

You can take part with us 
in the general work immedi- 
ately ; or, later, buy ten acres 
of land and grow oranges 
lemons figs etc. The largest 
and quickest returns will come 
from fruit-growing. Settlers 
will get their money out of the 
ground before they pay us 
much for land and water. 

We have a pamphlet to send 
you; free. Our immediate 
object is to sell shares. We 
shall sell shares slowly till 
ready for settlers, then turn to 
water and land. The price, to 
begin with, is $50; but at 
this price our whole stock 
would bring only $7,500,000. 
We shall sell no faster than 
money is needed to pay for the 
work, and no more than 
enough to take the canal to 
where we begin to irrigate; 
keeping sales back by raising 
the price. We suppose a $50 
skare will be worth $1,000, 
when half the desert is irri- 
gated; $100 this year. 

Within three months from 
receiving water, the settlers 
will be sending to New York 
and Chicago car-loads of veg- 
etables at $50 to $150 an 
acre a year. In two or three 
years the fruit-trees bear. In 
fifteen years they yield $500 to 
$2,500 an acre a year, and are 
worth $2,000 to $10,000 an acre. 

You think these figures too 
big. They are not; you shall 
see they are not. If it takes 
you a year to see it, you lose 
by your slowness. We shall 
do our part. 

There is a million acres of 
Mediterranean fruit and nut 
land under our levels; barren 
now, because dry; but, with 
water, quick; and the lay of the 
land is such that the water will 
run all over it naturally. 

The combination of climate, 








soil, transportation to market, 
water, and other favorin 

circumstances, existsin no other 
place in the world. Our 
settlers will have a monopoly 
ofit. Name one other place— 
it does not exist. We own 
1,500,000 acres outside of this 
—no railroad, no market. 

The best measure of what 
will be done in the Colorado 
Desert is what is done in the 
adjoining valley 150 miles 
beyond; but our climate is 
warmer and dryer, our season 
four to six weeks earlier, sojl 
as good, situation better, all 
the circumstances so favorable 
that we shall excel and surpass 
what is done in any other part 
of Southern California. 

Everything else but water is 
there already. Water we 
take, without dam, from the 
Colorado River. The water is 
muddy, and soil improves under 
cultivation with it, without any 
other fertilizer; no other will 
ever be used apparently. 

If water turns desert to gar- 
den, producing $50 to $150 an 
acre immediately, and ten 
times more when trees are 
half-grown, is it strange that 
the business of bringing water 
is profitable ? 

But the business is new to 
you in the East. We look to 
you for money to make the 
canal; we must make you ac- 
quainted with what is going on 
in a dozen valleys in Southern 
California. Farming is, almost 
everywhere, hard and slow; 
but fruit-growing there is easy, 
and vegetables provide the 
trees. We shall have no land 
or water to sell for a year. 
Meantime, get ready by read- 
ing about irrigation. 

To save money, we shall 
make our advertisements short. 
In a month you will see what 
we mean; in a year we hope 
to be acquainted with you. 

Write for the pamphlet. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION co 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the _ 
ing, care end sel ling of rosvern oisy sot. Hy K 
experie’ cers and a 
service ‘ana reasonable charges for gelling Western real 
estate at its full market value. 
Correspondence solicited. 
The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company, 
° 67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass 


ee 
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Financial. 








Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and _ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. *sonco'iess 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mentiun the Conureg ztioaclst. 


~ EVOLUTION 


has captured the Intelligence of 
the world, and EVOLUTION has 
developed the most Intelligent 
System of Life Insurance as 
practiced by the 










ciracesenh 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


34,000 MEMBERS. 
$105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 
$1,000,000 CASH SUBPLUS. 
$7,000,000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES. 
The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Association has no superior. 1t gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 
ues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. All for 60 per cent. the 
cost of Old Line Companies. 
Splendid Openings for pony Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 5 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 

















CASH CAPITAL............ v « + + «83.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund ...........esccessscseee 4,172,337.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes _ 745,973.56 
POR DRTPING, «oc voiacadbperadevee sussabveceveuce § 5 
CASH ASSETS... 89,156,231.52 
; SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Casi Oe Banks ss; .cccanioevabasscanecewenenaewtas $300,512.51 
Be MUABLE. «so. 00s ackgtadbuseianbambanamcncnoke 1,557,303,27 
: ds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
PORNO. 53 5 connnncehacakbesecuMmeunest st cus 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 
aik and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market VAIUS) .cssccapasdeiaeagiansn’ beeccceee 3,309,915.00 
Btaiv and City bonds (market value)....... ~e 887,097.87 
418 On Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
: MED n00- ccccqnennend psabutanhgheunnens tokaebes 538,232.58 
nterest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892, 39,445.29 
ROTAAL,. ., ..:-scistecbieoe anand 9,156,231.52 
m A. HEALD, President. 
¥ * pe 95 Vice-Presidents. 
W. L. BIGELOW, 


_T. B. GREENE } Secretaries. 
New vi,3: FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
kW YorK, July 12, 1892, 





Financial. 











For residence & busi- 
ness property in lots 
f to $700 
that are rapidly ad- 
vancing in value. 


For homes for persons 
HARV EY desiring work in one 

of the 14 factories in 
Harvey—or on hun- 
dredsofnewbuildings 
now being erected. 
For the best and most 
Y rngeene factory 
sites in the vicinity of 
Chicago. 
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me 





Mention this paper and 
address: 


c 

. THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
. 819The Rookery Bldg.,217 LaSalle St., for free trans. 
, portation, maps, pamphlets and full information. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 


YOUR IDLE MONE We issue Trust Certificates 

guaranteed by assets 

ILL RN amounting to mech Re 

in assets for every $1.00 in 

certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 percent. per 

frome p pepe ‘ARGE RET The aes wey ate 
ssued for terms of 3,6, 9 or 

years, as invest- LARGE RE URN ors may elect. 

he interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 

which the subscription is made and at the end of the 


term the principal sum, together 

with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT T0 Us 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 La Salle Street, - <- =< CHICACO. 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


PAYABLE PER 


QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 

rm. | = 

Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 

Authorized Capital - - = $2,000,000 

Capital paid in 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED LN 1885, 

Paid Dividends of 5%per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 


BROOK 
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Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


: a to or call at the office for newvillustrated pam- 
phiet. 


To Make a Good Investment is Desirable. 
To Make it Secure is BETTER. 


/ Want $5,000 at & ver et 


interest per an 
That’s the good investment. I will give semi-annual 
dividend bearing stock (fully paidup) as collateral. Pay 
interest quarterly or semi-annually. Will give coupon 
notes forinterest. That’stosecure you. Willaccept not 
less than $500.00 from any one party. Should be pleased 


to hear from any party having money. References 
ew ee TCashier Exchange National Banks) | an 
1), (QE Atere Browne National Oh 
WM. D. RICHARDSON, Box 1907, Spokane, Wash. 


OR EGO THE BEST FIELD FOR 


INVESTMENT 
for theemployment of capi in best investments ip 


In the United States. 
Cregeen. in and small amounts, cash or monthly in 
stallments of $25 and apwards, absolutely safe avd 
fomarkably profitable. Send for full information anc 
ankers' references. Eugene D, White & Co. . Portiand. Oi. 


FIRST MORTGAGES er" }icc Pn? 
erty. Interes pay- 
Oanvie semi-annually in Gold & Guaranteed. 
Conservative appraisals and certified photographic 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 
able references. Write for particulars. he No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES vari ‘cans 


end for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wn 




















WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


PO than $2,500,000 of M 


es are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 


ts) ort 
Our Cash Capital of 500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reasonable. 


Send for Circulars and references. 


Reoms 401-2, John Hancock Building, <- 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 





Railroads and Excursions. 





ITINERARIES pnd perio of rsonall 
conducted parties to the ORLD’S FAIR an 
can be had upon application to Mrs. M, A. 


ALAS 
CROSLEY, Springfield, Muss. 
ON 
Your 
TICKET 
TO 


JUDSON’S personally conducted California Excur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through from 
Boston to Chicago, San Francisco ana Los Angeles, via 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the scenic line of the 
world. Leave Boston every Tuesday. Each excursion 
in charge of an efficient and gentlemanly excursion 
manager. For rates, berths, etc. call on or address 
J. ©. JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St., Boston. 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very towese races, including Sieeper, with com- 
lete Pullman service, from Boston to destination, alse 
ote! accommodations ,at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair. Our gpreqnally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
ress trains every Tuesday, ria the Boston and Maine, 
entral Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. For rates and full particulars 
ofj our excursions ope ys a was nearest ticket agent or 


write A. PHIL co., 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


or 











FROM CHICAGO. 
Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawings 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 














Very important changes have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. 
e are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending travelers. 
For full particulars, address 


Joun SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent, 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or A. B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. Ag, 257 Broadway, 
New York—I. L. Loomis, N. E. Pass, Agt., 296 Ney 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.—W. J. Leahy, Pass, Agt., Mid- 
Dis., 111 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa.—Jas. Gass, Trav. 
Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 
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Said the 


Owl 


to himself, ‘‘If the j 














coer sails aquar- 
4 ter I hear; you can 
‘five gal- 

lons of 


Hires’ 


Root Beer.’’ 


A Delicious, Lin < mg 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 
Heaith-Giving Drink. 
Good for any t time of year. 
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LZ, 
(Ir 
a 1a esc. package makes 5 gallons, Be sure and 

get H IRES’, 
























FR WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. 


Anti-Mus Keto 





MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects. 
ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 


REFRESHING PERFUME. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prepared only by L 
Ss Robert Low’s Son, Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 





Eradicates blotches, pim- 
ples, carbuncles, boils, and 
makes the skin as velvety 


as a peach. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A poplar resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
alithe vear. Elevdtor, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
ef rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 

‘ afl remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 

st). Send for illustrated circular, 


W.& B. DOUCLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 97 
Lake 8t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPs, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En. 

nes, Pump Chain and Fix. 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street W: ashers, etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832, 

Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition tn 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna. 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


[TREAT TAuRrH [ICT 
FRINK Ss “REFLECTORS 


RE OF “Every Desc RipTion 














‘Eau Mia 
P.FRINK : 
Bl pate one 


poe aay deca Se 











SPRINC NO. 2. 


Buffalo Lithia Water 


certainly acts better than any extemporancous 
solution of the Lithia Salts. 





The efficacy of this water in affections of the nervous 
system, complicated with Bright’s disease of the kidneys or 
with a gouty diathesis, nervous dyspepsia, nervous prostration, 
stone in the bladder, etc. 


William A. Hammond, M.D. 


eases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, etc.: ‘* There is a 
point in relation to the therapeutical efficacy of the Buffalo Lithia Water which has 
not as yet, I think, received sufficient attention. It is well known that many cases of 


Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General U. 8, 
Army (retired), formerly Professor of Dis- 


diseases of the nervous system are complicated with lithewmia, and that unless this 
condition is removed a cure is very often retarded and not infrequently entirely prevented, 
It is quite commonly the case that in Cerebral Congestion producing Insomnia, Ner- 
vous Prostration, resulting from over mental work or much emotional disturbance, and 
in Epilepsy (to say nothing of many cases of insanity) an excess of uric acid in the blood 
is often observed. This state appears to be altogether independent of the character of 
the food, for no matter how careful the physician may be in regard to the diet of his 
patient, the lithemic condition continues. I have tried to overcome this persistence by 
the use of phosphate of ammonia and other so-called solvents for uric acid, but 
without notable effect. 

‘* Several years ago, however, I began to treat such cases with Buffalo Lithia Water, 
with a result that was as astonishing to me as it was beneficial to the patient, so that 
now in all cases of nervous diseases under my charge in which there is an ex- 
cess of uric acid in the blood, I use the Buffalo Lithia Water in large quantites. 
By this I mean that I do not have the patient drink merely a tumbler or two in the course 
of the day, but that I flood him, so to speak, with the Water, making him drink a gallon 
oreven more in the twenty-four hours. By this course the urine after a few days ceases to 
deposit uric acid crystals on standing, the morbid irritability of the patient disappears, 
the tongue becomes clean, the wandering pains in the head are abolished, and the system 
is rendered much more amenable to the special treatment which may be necessary for the 
cure of the disease from which the patient suffers. 

‘*I have tried carbonate of lithia dissolved in water in various proportions, 
but it certainly does not, in cases to which I refer, have the same effect as 
Buffalo Lithia Water.’’ 


And as a matter of prime importance it is not to be 
forgotten that the composition of the Buffalo Lithia Water 
is such, and the experience of its use so complete, that no 
doubt exists of its great power not only as a solvent for cal- 
culi already in the bladder, but for the elements of such calculi 
existing in the blood. 


Water in cases of 1 Doz, Hall-Gallon Bottles, $5 f. 0.0. here 


Descriptive pamphlets sent free. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Prop., 


‘BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 
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PREGNANT QUESTIONS. 


_— Is there any ducal house, is there any 
princely house, whose line will for a moment 
bear comparison with that of the men who 
have been called by the voice of Massachusetts 
from their simple New England homes to rep- 
resent her sovereignty in the great council of 
the American States and who have returned 
again to those homes when their service was 
ended ?—Senator Hoar. 

— Do you know the name of your rep- 
resentative or senator in the Legislature? Do 
you know what party he belongs to? Do you 
know his occupation, station in life and 
previous history—in short, the facts which 
bear upon his fitness for the office of law- 
maker? Had you any reason to suppose he 
was nominated for his fitness? Have you 
ever seen him? Do you ever expect to see 
him? Do you know what part he took in the 
doings of the Legislature—what bills he in- 
troduced, what he opposed, what votes he 
dodged, how constant and assiduous he was 
in his attendance ?—New York Evening Post. 

— Can any well-informed person deny that 
to the element in English life which Puritan- 
ism, in that which was truly ¢haracteristic of 
it, brought in, it is in very large measure due 
that England holds a position in what is most 
worthy of a nation so much above that of any 
continental country, Germany itself not ex- 
cepted? Can it be denied that what is most 
honoring and most promising of good in the 
American people today is due to the survival 
of the same Puritan element in American 
thought, and custom, and habit of life? Can 
any one dispute that the influences amongst 
us Which are most to be dreaded are exactly 
those which set themselves to destroy what 
is left of that manly, decent, self-respecting 
element in Puritan character, which stood for 
things pure, things honest, things of good 
report?— The Standard (Chicago). 





CRYING BABIES.—Some people do not love them. 
They should use the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk, a perfect infant food. A million Amer- 
ican babies have been raised to man and woman- 
hood on the Eagle brand. Grocers and Druggists. 


ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is compounded of 
the best concentrated extracts of barks, roots and 
gums in the world. It is a safe and reliable medi- 
cine, pleasant to the taste, and cures coughs, colds, 
asthma and croup. You can find it at all drug 
stores, 





Easily Taken U 


Cod Liver Oilas it = 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
out injury to the g)0\ 
organs of digestion. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every-day use, a prompt and 
infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
Throat troubles, and a positive 
builder of flesh. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 








HUW BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Skins are literally On Fire 
with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other Meh. 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseaser, 
with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers realize. ‘To know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford tmmo- 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty. Parents, save your children years of need- 
leas buffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 
tions. QuTicURA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, anc humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. Potter Drue 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston 
aay “* How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free, 


BABY’S Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicura Boar. Absolutely pure, 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster, 25 cents, , 




















WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 


: = $2.75 buys a $9 White Reed Bab: 






FREE. 


paid, shi 10 dye’ trial. Latest 
re s on a al. a! 

ms tod le ra rae reliable tod finel ‘ 
Nothing but the best material used and warranted for 3 









BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
2 HAIRAY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
v T’{ Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

wi ; ~ } Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

—————* sin, Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mall 50 cts, 44 Stone St. N.Y. 












No mineral water will pro- 
duce the beneficial results that 


follow taking 


ONE or more 


of “BEECHAM’S PILLS” witn 
a glass of water immediately 
upon arising in the morning. 


Painless. 
Of all druggists, or a box wi 


Effectual. Covered with a tasteless, soluble coating. 
“ Worth a guinea a box.”—Price only 25 cents. 
ll be mailed on receipt of 25cts, in stamps by 


B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 














hen we 





learn 








Sing agong of Gold Dust a package full of shine, 
All the dirt of ageg it will undermine ; 


1 
2 






























With 





work becomes | like play, = 
fa happy thought for next Nouge-cleaning Day? 





Went that 


' 
net eeeetn iieeeeeatn dina ae eee 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


the spots on the floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 
on the doors, the stains on the windows, the grease on the 
dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are quickly removed. 

You can get “other kinds,’ but they all cost more 
money and require more effort. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, 
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\YSNNANNNN 4.7 
* COUGHS COLDS 
Asthma. 
What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 


It breaks up a cold and stope a cough more mo 
v apecdily, certainly and Kas A 
any other m pe. , F 


saves the little 















\' res*oration to health. 
For sale by Druggiste and Dealers 
v PE eae S a inn th 10c., 35c., and 75c. 
¢ The large bottles ave cheaper, as they a 
. \] hold more in proportion. 
vf Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 








Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 
Made by F. W. KInsMAN &CO., Druggists. })s 
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A NEWSPAPER MAN, 


Connected With the Great 
Paper, the Albany Express, 


Makes Statements Which the People 
Should Know and Understand. 


They will Interest Not Only the News- 
paper Fraternity but Everybody. 








The, popular and well-known Thomas A. 
Lindsay, who is connected with Albany’s 
(N.Y.) leading morning paper, the Albany 
Express, makes an interesting revelation. 

Everybody connected with the newspaper 
has known of the facts for some time, and can 
vouch for their truth in every particular. 

‘For many years,’ said Mr. Lindsay, ‘I 
have been subject to severe spells of headache 
and nervousness, at times almost enough to 
drive a man to insanity from pain, loss of 
sleep, etc. 

“Medicines, narcotics, patent and pre- 
scribed, did not give relief, and the ailment in- 
creased continually. Having read in the Al- 
bany Morning Express, at different times, the 
advertisements of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, I concluded to try this 
remedy, and after the use of six or seven bot- 
tles found not only relief, but almost a radical 
cure, 

“The headaches are a thing of the past, 
while the terrible nervous spells have grad- 
ually become less and less until now I have 
little or none of them left and my sleep is 
natural and refreshing. 

“T do not hesitate in saying that this re- 
markable change is entirely due to Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and I heart- 
ily recommend it for ailments like my own, no 
matter the cause of them.” 

It is a fact that our great business and pro- 
fessional men are fast finding out the wonder- 
ful invigorating and strength giving powers of 
this most valuable discovery, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. It is the 
medicine for the weak and nervous. It re- 
stores health to the sick. 

Its remarkable cure of Mr. Lindsay, after 
everything else had failed, makes another 
conspicuous person restored to health by its 
use to add tv the long and constantly increas- 
ing list of prominent and well-known people 
who are almost daily publishing in the papers 
statements of their cures by this grand medi- 
cle, 

It is beyond all question the greatest curer 
of disease known at the present day, and is 
the very best spring medicine for blood and 
nerves. Everybody needs a spring medicine, 
and this is just the remedy to take. It is 
purely vegetable and harmless, and is sold by 
druggists for $1. 

This great remedy is the discovery and pre- 
scription of the famous physician, Dr. Greene, 
of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., who is the 
most. successful specialist in curing nervous 
and chronic diseases in this country. We 
would add that the doctor can be consulted 
free, ‘personally or by letter. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England's oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 
die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
, His marvellous cure of In- 
() far t h ‘ism, by 
busing the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
per sony inentat with Rheum- 

atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
= Cstarrh, Scrofula, Malaria’ 


5) and kindred diseases, upon 


F ersonal application, mail, 
fort NM express or otherwise, will be 
furnish ee & written statement by him, cf his suffer- 
ingsand cure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and a!) blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, athis residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence 
&. L., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


PILES. + 2>°y2ce 2. 
an rson suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured after many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
ent cure. Add J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 




















pe e. ress 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


SUGGESTIVE FAOTS. 

— The Fifty-first Congress appropriated 
$988,417,183 ; the Fifty-second $1,026,822,049. 

—— Spain annually spends $100,000,000 on 
its army and $1,500,000 on the education of its 
children. 

—— Ex-Secretary of the Navy Tracy says 
that when the ships now being built are com- 
pleted the United States will rank as the fifth 
naval power. We have passed Spain and Ger- 
many since 1889. 

—— The average Sunday attendance at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts during the past 
year was 1,863, as over against1,076 on Satur- 
days and seventy-seven on days when an ad- 
mission fee is charged. 

—— The total receipts of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Foot Ball Association for last season 
were $25,139, and Yale’s $31,300. Harvard has 
a surplus of $7,400 and Yale $16,749 with 
which to begin the new year. 

—— Affixed to a small bronze Eros in the 
loan collection exhibited by the Fine Arts So- 
ciety in New York City there is this pungent 
text, ‘‘On this figure, 2,000 years old, the 
United States imposed over $450 duty in order 
to protect American manufacturers.” 

The California Legislature has passed a 
bill providing that ‘every proprietor or pub- 
lisher of any newspaper or periodical, who 
shall willfully and knowingly misrepresent 
the circulation of such newspaper or periodi- 
cal, for the purpose of securing advertising or 
other patronage, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” 
Are the Columbian stamps popular? 
The sales of stamps at 103 first-class post offices 
in January, 1892, amounted to $1,870,483, while 
in January, 1893, the amount was $2,254,476, of 
which $1,708,666 were from the sales of the 
Columbian series. Referring to this series the 
London St. James Gazette recently said: 
There can be no doubt that this production 


of the United States Postal Department must 
make us hide our heads in shame and despair. 








Governor Tillman of South Carolina in 
an interview with Rev. F. B. Graves of Zion’s 
Herald recently said: 

There is one county in the State of South 
Carolina where the negroes have political con- 
trol and where they outnumber the whites ten 
to one—that is Beaufort County—and there 
we have very little crime. I believe that 
county has a less proportional representation 
in the penitentiary than any in the State. 
I cannot explain or speculate upon this, but 
there are the plain, blunt facts. 

—— Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker recently told 
the Nonconformists of London, assembled in 
mass meeting, that the greater London is 700 
square miles in area. It has a population of 
more than 5,600,000 souls. A thousand ships 
and 9,000 sailors are in its port every day. 
More than one-third of crime in England is 
committed within it.. It has more than sixty 
miles of public house frontage. Its brothels 
may be counted up to 1,000. Eighty thousand 
paupers are in its workhouses. One million 
of its inhabitants are habitual church neg- 
lectors. 








Hoop’s CuRES.—In saying that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cures, its prepetouste make no idle orextravagant claim. 
Statements from thousands of reliable people of what 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done for them conclusively 
prove the fact—HOOD’S Sarsaparilla CURES. 





Hoop’s pills act especially upon the liver, rousing 
it from torpidity to its natural duties, cure constipation 





and assist digestion. 
bb 
HAKKA CREAM 
Is the Best | Is the Best , Is the Best 


thing for nasal 


CATARRH 


I have ever 
found.” Rev. C. 
W. Brooks, Wat- 

kins, N. Y. 


medicine for remedy for 


COLDS PILES 


Ihave ever used.” I ever used.” 
Mrs. C. H. Irish, R. C, Allen, 
Bennington, | Brooklyn, 

Vt. N.Y. 


and hundreds of others say the same. 
Sold by Craggists at 50 cents or mailed on receipt of 
A. P. BUSH & 





price by CO., Boston ass. 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE. 





Easy to Take 


and keep 
the system in 
Perfect Order. 


AYERS 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 
Dyspepsia. 

Every dose 


Effective 


————— 2 


“*a HEALING WONDER.’ 


Poe 





owder 


Is Invaluable 
For the Sick Room 


It prevents and cures bed sores, 
relieves tenderness after hot ap- 
plications, © poultices, or mustard 
plasters; relieves itching when 
bandages are removed. It is a 
strong antiseptic, and will prevent 
odor from confined perspiration 
or any other cause. 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELt IT 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
E. S. SYKES, SEQRETARY. 


use Comfort Soap For 
The Hands, The Face, The Com- 
plexion. It is Antiseptic, Emollient, 
and Curative. Price 25 cts. cake. 





Ever discovered. Whole families can | 
triflingexpense. A cure guaranteed, or mon 
Give us 
and we w 
tion of this marvelous discovery. 





181 Tremont Street, 





— a 


NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 
ne cured at & 
ey rete 
your address, it will cost you ™ 
T'mail to you's book containing full descrip 


DR. F. ECCLES, 
Free trial at the sogage ton, Mass. 
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0, 8. 8 AND P, SOOIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society will be held in 
pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Boston, on 
Monday, April 17, at 3P.M., for the purpose of re- 
porting the proceedings of the society, presenting 
the accounts, choosing officers and for the transac- 
tion of other business. All life members are en- 
titled to vote; also five delegates duly attested by 
credentials from each State association, conference 
or convention of Congregational churches, and one 
such delegate from each Congregational church 
annually contributing to this society. 

The board of managers will report a recommen- 
dation of the following amendment to Article 10 
of the Constitution, for the purpose of making the 
provision applicable to the board of directors as 
now elected in classes and for terms of three years, 
the article amended to read as follows: 

Any member who shall in any year be absent from 
one-half of the meetings, unless excused by the 
hoard, shall, at the expiration of the year, cease to 
be a director, and the place thus vacated shall be 
filled at the annual meeting next succeeding. 


GEORGE M. BOYNTON, Secretary. 





A (GALL FOR A MINISTER AND HIS 


WIFE. 
The mission of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion at Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, needs a min- 
ister and his wife to enter upon the work at the 


opening of navigation next summer. This mission 
has been a remarkably successful one. Two young 
men, laymen, began it three years ago, opening a 
school that immediately became crowded with 
scholars and is said to be the largest in numbers in 
Alaska. This last summer these missionaries were 
married and their wives are now teachers. But one 
of the families has consented to accept the call of 
the Government to superintend a new Reindeer 
Station about forty miles distant from Cape Prince 
of Wales. The vacancy must be filled and the in- 
terests of the mission demand the presence of an 
ordained minister and his wife. Applications are 
desired and fuller information will be given by ad- 


dressing REV. M. E. STRIMBY, 
Bible House, New York. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION 
SOOIETY. 


A special meeting of the American College and 
Education Society will be held at No. 10 Congrega- 
tional House, in Boston, on Wednesday, the twenty- 
sixth day of April, 1893, at two o’clock, P. M., for the 
following purposes, viz.: 

1. To consider whether the society will accept an 
act of the General Court of Massachusetts, Chapter 
120 of the acts of 1893, changing the name and*en- 
larging the powers of said society. 

2. To act upon any other business that may prop- 
erly be brought before the meeting. 

Boston, April12,_ J. F. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


REV. DAVID K. NESBITT. 


The death of Mr. Nesbitt, of heart trouble, at the 
home of his sister in Apollo, Pa., will be deeply re- 
gretted by his many friends. He came to our de- 
nomination from the Presbyterians in 1884, when he 
was settled over the Second Church, Greenfield, 
Mass., leaving there in 1887 to accept the pastorate 
of the First Church, Peoria, 11]., which he has held 
ever since. Last summer he came East to preach 
several Sundays in Greenfield but was prostrated at 
the home of his sister. He recovered sufficiently to 
take up his work at Peoria but soon was obliged to 
lay it down again. The church granted him a year's 
salary and he came to a New York hospital for ex- 
amination. The physicians, however, gave him no 
hope and he returned to Apollo, where his strength 
steadily failed until his death, April 3, at the age of 
fifty-five. He leaves a wife and two daughters. 





OUR NEW 1603 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


‘alscton ot FLOWER SEEDS 
; Varieties, FREE! 






a Nd GD). ote x 


‘a4, AnUnparalieled Offer by an 
¢ Cid -Besabiiehed and Rell- 







e 
page, 80-column illustrated Maga- 
zine for ladies and the family circle. 
Itis devoted to stories, poems, ladies’ 
fancy work, artistic needlework, 
home decoration, housekeeping, 
fashions, hygiene, juvenile reading, 
» etiquette, etc. © introduce th: 

charming ladies’ paper into 100,000 
LW homes where it is not already taken, we now 
make the following colossal offer: Upom re- 
























it tenly 2 Cents in silver or stamps, we 
will sen he Ladies’ World for Three 
Montha, and to each subscriber we will also send 
Free and postpaid, a large and magnificent Col- 
lection of Choice Flower Seeds, two hundred varieties, 
incloding Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phlox 
Drummondii, Balsam, Cypress Vine, Stocks, talis, Double 
Zinnia, Pinks, etc.,etc. Remember, twelve cents pays for the a- 
zine three months and this entire magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class Seed House and warranted 
fresh and reliable. No lady can afford to miss this wonderful 
opportunity. Weguarantee every subscriber many times the value 
o money sent, and will refund your money and make you a present 
of both seeds and M: ine if you are not sai d. Ours is an 
old and reliable publishing house, endorsed by all the leading news- 
papers. We have received hun imonials from pleased 
patrons during the past five years: “J had beauti rom 
the seeds you sent me two years ago ene pen 
are exactly as vertised.”—Mrs. N. Cc. ; 
“ Myself and friends have sent for various ¢ 
, and have found them to be entirel; factory.” —M. J. 
Davie, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mrs. Henry Ward her (a regular 
Grace Greenwood, each 
season 






















ings 







SPEGIAL OFFER! fs" sx 
sing us 12 cents 

‘or above offer, and naming the gue in whi 

ie saw this advertisement, we will send free, in 

addition to all the above, one packet of cele- 

brated Eckford Sweet Peas, embracing 

the newest varieties, including Boreatton, Isa 

— Splendor, The Queen, Orange Prinee, 

Apple Blossom, ete. 

or fashionable 

the Eckford Varieties 

fi and most Ww aT 

height of 6 feet, and produce for three months a continuous pro- 


fu of tt blooms of the most brilliant coloring. 
ANOTHER GREAT OFFER | see cats s.attr, 
t five Cen ar 
subscription price) we will send The Ladies’ World for One 
Year, together with our magnificent Collection of Choice Flower 
Seeds above described, likewise one packet of the extensively adver- 

tised and Wo celebrated Eckford Sweet Peas. Address: 
OGRE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 
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“Turned Upside Down” 


Is your home in this sad plight—many are and house- 









cleaning does it. Cold meals 

and no comfort, sour tempers 
and aching backs, hard 
work and too much of it, 
tired women and “mad” 
men—all from house-clean- 
ing. And it’s all needless. 

Don’t make such a fuss overit. - 


Take a little Pear/ine, and have 
it done easily, quickly and quietly. 


You'll have it done better, too—you won't have to rub the 


paint off to get the dirt 


You can save half your labor 


off. 
and half your time, if ro clea house with Pear/ine—and 


everybody in the house will be thankful for it. 


Millions use 


nothing but Peardine for washing and cleaning 


On the dlers and 
Turn “‘ the A as” Pearline. 
the INCY never peddled, 


ocers who tell you ‘‘ this is as good as,” or 
IT’S FALSE; besides Pearline is 


In different kinds of wood. 


JAS. CG. WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer 
74 


West 284 St., New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for tllustrated catalogue. 
ze. or 























ROLLING PARTITIONS 
FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
Sound proof and air-tight. 





perfection of style and fit. 
of workmanship and material. 


Simply Perfect. 





Dr. WARNER’S PERFECTION WAISTS 


for Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


The perfection of ease and comfort: The 
The perfection 


No stiff, uncomfortable bones or reeds; 


front and sides steels removable if desired ; 
patent flexible tape buttons and adjustable 
shoulder straps. 


Prices. Ladies’, $1 ; Young Ladies’, 85c; 


Misses’, 75c.; Children’s, 65c.; Infants’, 50c- 
By mail toc extra. 
merchants. : 
WARNER BROS., 359 BROADWA7, N.Y, 


For sale by leading 





INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 


LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


Because 1t Supports oa and 
WHY Underclothes from the SHOULDE 
* and has no stiff cords; fits with pe 


ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienia, 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
(8 Send for Illustrated Price List. eg 


THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK C0., Brocklyn, ¥. ¥. 


TREES Se", 


in the Country 


Wise buyers universally favor the 


us. 


Shady Hill Nursery Co., ambetdge, Mass. 
wit See catalogue of Novelties only offered by 








307 JAMES PYLF, New York. 


id to laaibe PERL, Coe oR ry CHOP- 


R to friends and neighbors; it prepares hashes, cro- 


uettes, minced dishes, salads, etc., in one-tenth time of 
old method; prose spilling; keeps fumes of onions, 
peppers, food, oy 
ments; children like to chop wit 
Se tChoes weed Les book tes ted t town’ 
‘or Chopper and coo) ;agents wan in eve wo 
HOUSHAG "Boston 


ete., a from eyes, rson an r- 
toe it; ear friends fil, 
nd $1.50, postal note 
OLD NOVELTY CO., 11 Franklin St., 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Raymond's Vacation Excursions. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Parties will leave Boston as follows for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


Beyond the Rockies. 


No. 1, April 24. 82 Days’ Trip through Colorado, New Mexico, 
California, the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Montana and the Yellowstone 
National Park. 
ar No. 2, April 24. 75 Days’ Trip, the sameas No. |, but omitting 

aska. 

o. 3, April 24. 69 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. The Yosemite Valley may be 
visited in connection with either of these excursions. 

No. 4, ay 24. 52 Day’ 7. across the Continent and to 
Alaska, out ward by the Canadian Pacific Railroad and homeward through 
the Yeliowstone National Park. 

Each of these tours includes a week at the Columbian Exposition. 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Special Vestibuled 
Trains, with Dining Cars and all other first-class appointments. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition: An Additional Pullman 
Vestivuled Train with Dining Car will leave Boston for Chicago April 28, 
in season for the opening exercises. As the May and June dates are ai- 
ready full, and large numbers have applied for the later months, early 
registration is essential. 

0 Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston. 





Economy is Wealth, 


Why pay $100 per year for your Life Insur- 
ance when the Same Amount of Insurance 
can be had in one of the strongest Life In- 
surance Companies: in the world for $50? 


Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association. 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING. 





MEM BERSHIP, OVER. ..........ccccccccceesecccceseecencccsces 70,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds..................65 8 127,000.00 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds. ..............cccceccceceseucecs 600,000.00 
RESERVE FUND, MARCH 18th, 1898.......... 3,410,158.86 
Death Claims paid, OWED. .....66.....cccccesccececesecsces 15,180,400.00 
Saving in Premiums exceeds. .............cceeeceecees 30,000,000.00 
New Business in 1892 exceeded....................... 60,000,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds................. 236 ,000,000.00 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 
' HOME OFFICE, 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Tremont Street. 
CEO. L. LEWIS, Manager. __L. Y. MANNING, Asst Sec’. 





Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from yeartoyear. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April 8th, 103 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS : 


“* Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’ 








For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., where 
Plans and Photographs can be seen, to 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 
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With the only complete bicycle plant in. the 
world, where every part of the machine is made 
from A to Z, is it any wonder that Victor Bicy- 
cles are acknowledged leaders? 

There’s no bicycle like a Victor, and no plant 
so grandly complete as the one devoted exclu- 


sively to the manufacture of this king of wheels. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 
Boston, 
Washington, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Special Agents, ' 
s New York, 





Denver, 
San Fr i Chi 

















